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"Non    Nova   Sed    Nove." 


Every  idea  expressed  in  the  following  pages  has  occurred  to 
the  writer  during  actual  lessons  in  his  class-room. 

They  are  nothing  more  than  pass  through  the  mind  of  every 
teacher  at  some  time,  but  they  have  been  put  down  in  order 
that  the  fleeting  thought  which  seldom  returns  in  precisely  the 
same  way,  may  be  preserved. 

If  an  old  ideal  is  brought  back  to  mind  by  perusing  the 
following  pages,  or  if  a  young  teacher  gets  a  piece  of  experience 
second-hand,  the  object  of  publication  will  be  achieved. 


The  "  Teachers'  A.  B.  C."  appeared  in  the  Teachers'  Times 
during  1907-8  and  is  re-printed  by  kind  permission  of  the  Editor. 


The  remaining  articles  appeared  in  the  Teachers'  Aid  between 
igo2  and  1910  and  are  re-printed  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Editor  (vSir  J.  H.  Yoxall). 


82477je 


67,  Russell  Square, 

London,  W.C. 

29th  April,  191 1. 

Dear  Mr.  Robinson, 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  hereby  permission  to  reprint 
for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  your  letter,  your  admirable  essays 
on  Teaching,  which  have  appeared  in  the  "  Teachers'  Aid  " 
between  the  year  1902  and  the  present  date. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     J.  H.  Yoxall. 


The  Teachers'  Times, 

10,  Paternoster  vSquare,  E.C. 
7th  December,  1908. 

Dear  Sir, 

Should  you  at  any  time  care  to  publish  your  "  Teachers' 
ABC    "in  book  form,  you  have  our  full  permission  to  do  so. 

They  contain  something  more  than  mere  platitudes,  and  if 
embodied  in  the  lives  of  teachers,  they  would  at  once  raise  the 
profession  to  its  proper  level.     But  that  is  not  yet. 

Believe  me. 

Faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)     F.  H.  Shoosmith  (Editor). 


The  Teachers'  ABC. 


A.— Affable. 

[Fr. — L.  affahilis — affari,  to  speak  to — ad,  to,  and  fari,  to  speak.] 

"To  be  condescending — easy  to  be  spoken  to,"  is  not,  unfor- 
tunately, the  hallmark  of  any  profession.  But  the  teacher,  if 
anybody,  ought  to  be  "  get-at-able." 

With  the  wide  curriculum  and  the  "  gang  "  of  children,  we 
must  work  on  clearly  defined  S3^stems,  and  it  appears  as  if  the  old 
hide-bound  "  system  "  were  going  to  give  place  to  numerous 
equally  tying  systems,  while  the  teacher  becomes  a  species  of 
"  educational  engineer  "  or  machinist. 

But  what  of  the  child  ?  The  struggle  for  smaller  classes  must 
lead  to  success,  and  the  teacher  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to 
superintending  "  gangs  "  will  be  confronted  by  the  question  of 
much  more  plainly  marked  individual  teaching.  This  is  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  "  mob-teaching,"  and  new  problems  will 
present  themselves  to  him. 

He  will  have  to  learn,  above  all  things,  the  meaning  of  affa- 
bility, "  to  be  easy  to  be  spoken  to." 

These  smaller  classes  will  admit  of  that  freer  intercourse 
which  the  Board  of  Education  desires.  The  pupil  will  have 
opportunities,  which  he  cannot  have  at  present,  of  communica- 
tion with  the  teacher.  Indeed,  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  will  be 
on  a  far  different  footing.  With  smaller  classes  the  serious  and 
enormous  difficult}^  of  maintaining  discipline  will  be  far  less 
acute,  and  real  teaching  will  take  the  place  of  lecturing  a  care- 
fully-disciphned  class. 

But  in  what  way  is  affability  connected  with  this  ?  The 
personality  of  the  teacher  always  is,  always  has  been,  and  always 
will  be  the  great  factor  in  education.  Under  the  present  con- 
ditions the  teacher's  personality  is  a  great  force,  but  in  one  point 
he  has  to  be  most  guarded.  If  he  allow  himself  for  one  instant 
to  be  led  away  by  his  class,  the  power  by  which  he  holds  them  in 
necessary  discipline  slips  from  him.  If  with  a  large  class  he 
allows  much  intercommunication,  or  comes  down  too  far  from 
his  pedestal,  his  power  is  lost. 
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His  influence  and  power  to  a  large  extent  are  built  up  on  his 
"  maintaining  his  position,"  at  any  rate,  in  class. 

But  the  greatest  power  and  the  greatest  influence  is  where 
life  touches  life.  The  man  who  has  to  stand  on  his  dignit}-  to 
maintain  discipline  necessary  to  teaching,  can  onh'  touch  the 
fringe  of  life.  The  smaller  class  will  obviate  the  difficulty,  and 
the  teacher  of  the  future  will  be  affable  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

In  the  meantime,  how  to  maintain  the  happy  medium  is  the 
pressing  question.  We  can  imagine  the  sarcastic  smile  of  some 
teachers  of  large  classes  when  you  talk  about  being  "  affable, 
condescending,  easy  to  be  spoken  to."  But  only  a  teacher  on 
good  terms  with  his  class  can  be  a  real  success. 

To  be  brief,  but  plain,  that  is  the  whole  meaning  of  aff'ability  : 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  one's  class.  Some  teachers  seem  to  have 
the  gift  by  nature.  Others  seem  never  to  be  able  to 
obtain  it. 

It  does  seem  a  natural  gift,  yet  surely  it  can  be  cultivated. 
In  the  first  place  the  discipline  question  must  be  settled.  When 
absolutely  necessary,  the  teacher's  will  must  be  law.  A  direct 
command  must  be  immediately  obeyed  to  the  letter.  When 
this  is  thoroughly  assured,  the  necessit}"  for  enforcing  it  seldom 
arises.  It  is  the  teacher  who  is  not  sure  of  his  class  who  wavers 
himself.  It  is  the  teacher  who  doubts  his  class  who  dare  not 
descend  from  his  perch. 

The  teacher  whose  word  is  law,  whose  will,  when  necessary, 
is  supreme  in  the  schoolroom,  is  the  one  who  can  smile  with  his 
class,  who  can  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  in  the  schoolroom,  who  can 
fearlessly  let  his  class  enjoy  a  large     measure  of  freedom. 

Respect  for  the  teacher,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  is  alwa^^s 
urged  as  the  keynote  of  real  success.  But  respect  means  far 
more  than  merely  thinking  the  teacher  a  good  man.  They  must 
respect  his  moral  life,  his  absolute  unswerving  justice,  and  his 
power  to  do  that  which  he  is  set  to  do.  However  good  a  man  is, 
children  unconsciously  and  instinctively  despise  him  if  he  cannot 
govern  them. 

Let  this  question  be  settled  once  for  all,  and  any  teacher  can 
afford  to  be  affable.  In  being  affable  you  have  the  secret  of 
being  on  good  terms  with  your  class,  of  producing  a  pleasant 
tone,  and  of  letting  life  touch  Hfe. 


B. — Benevolent. 

[Charitable,  generous,  well  disposed  to.'] 

In  some  minds,  at  any  rate,  benevolence  is  habitually  asso- 
ciated with  weakness.  Benevolence  seems  to  be  directl}^  opposed 
to  strength,  vigour,  and  robustness,  and  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  leniency,  almsgiving  and  general  mildness.  Granted 
that  benevolence  plays  little  part  in  business  life,  politics,  and 
most  of  the  everyday  affairs  of  the  world,  yet  surely  there  is  no 
question  as  to  its  rightful  place  in  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  world  without  benevolence. 
Benevolence  on  some  one's  part  causes  all  those  things  which 
make  life  worth  Hving.  Without  it  life  would  be  worse  to-day 
than  it  was  in  the  middle  ages.  There  is  little  enough  of  it  in 
business  and  public  life,  but  that  only  emphasises  the  necessity 
for  more  of  it.  The  man  who  has  no  time  in  his  life  for  benevo- 
lence is  not  fully  a  man. 

To  the  teacher,  one  of  the  greatest  of  questions  is  the  condvict 
of  life — that  of  his  own  in  order  that  he  may  be  the  greatest 
possible  power  ;  that  of  the  ideal  which  he  hopes  to  set  up  ;  that 
of  the  child  which  he  is  to  direct.  This  series  of  articles  aspires 
to  direct  attention  to  a  few  aspects  of  life  from  the  teacher's 
standpoint,  and  in  this  respect  the  consideration  of  benevolence 
(in  its  widest  application)  must  take  a  leading  place. 

Benevolent — charitable  !  Lack  of  charity  is  responsible  for 
a  great  deal  of  the  world's  evil,  but  how  much  it  is  responsible 
for  in  school  no  one  can  say.  What  a  terrible  thing  it  would  be 
for  a  child's  school  life  to  be  spent  under  the  influence  of  a  man 
devoid  of  charity.  Every  mistake  would  be  a  fault.  Kvery 
slight  deviation  from  the  perpendicular  would  be  a  crime.  There 
would  be  no  excuse  on  the  ground  of  boyish  fun  or  girlish  folly. 
Every  act  would  fall  in  one  of  two  categories — "  right  "  and 
"  wrong."  Moods,  home  influence  and  home  affairs,  fluctuations 
of  energy  and  interest,  the  effects  of  excitement,  indeed  the 
thousand  and  one  things  which  influence  and  affect  child-life 
would  be  of  no  consequence.  School  Hf  e  would  be  a  sort  of  mental 
treadmill — "  cribbed,  cabined  and  confined  " — and  a  little 
machine  would  be  turned  out  with  no  idea  of  receiving  or  making 
allowances. 

This  habit  of  making  allowances  is  certainly  a  delicate  sub- 
ject. To  make  allowances  indiscriminately  is  a  serious  evil. 
If  any  trumpery  excuse  is  accepted  for  incomplete  or  bad  work, 
or  doubtful  behaviour,  the  tone  of  the  school  is  soon  manifest. 


But  in  this,  as  in  most  other  school  problems,  there  is  a  happy- 
mean  which  it  is  difficult  to  strike. 

The  strong  man,  proud  in  his  own  strength,  has  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  allowances  for  those  weaker  than  himself.  The 
ordinary  man,  who  sees  both  sides  of  the  shield,  who  has  himself 
encountered  serious  difficulties  and  has  laboured  under  un- 
congenial, depressing,  or  harassing  conditions,  finds  it  difficult 
to  censure  those  who  succumb  to  special  difficulties  or  tempta- 
tions. The  weak  man  cannot  himself  overcome  difficulties,  and 
in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  make  others  do  so.  His  is  enforced 
benevolence — of  a  sort. 

But  the  ideal  teacher  is  the  strong  man  who  is  "  generous — 
well  disposed."  A  strong  man,  using  his  strength  on  behalf  of 
the  weak,  is  noble. 

To  be  generous,  charitable,  and  well  disposed  are  not  precisely 
synon^^mous.  The  well  disposed  may  be  benevolent  theoreti- 
cally, and  yet  their  good  disposition  may  not  be  seen.  It  is  only 
the  generous  and  charitable  who  are  really  and  practically 
"  benevolent."  To  be  well  disposed  is  the  first  step  towards 
being  generous  and  charitable,  for  no  one  can  be  really  charitable 
without  being  well  disposed. 

To  be  successful  the  teacher  must  be  well  disposed  to  his 
class.  He  must  see  the  possibilities  and  the  limitations.  He 
must  be  able  to  detect  motives  and  vmconscious  weakness.  He 
must  have  an  earnest  desire  to  make  the  most  of  his  material. 

Having  recognised  and  felt  all  this,  he  must  see  the  application 
of  it.  It  is  of  little  use  to  know  the  dillerences  between  two  boj^s, 
to  feel  that  it  is  a  factor,  to  know  it  ought  to  be  reckoned  with, 
if  you  force  them  both  through  the  same  sieve.  Thought  and 
action  must  be  allied.  You  must  apply  your  good  disposition. 
Your  thoughts  must  gi\'e  liirth  to  generous  and  charitable  actions. 
What  we  think  and  feel  and  know  are  mighty  forces.  What  we 
do  is  still  more  tremendous.  Many  a  kindly  disposed  man  is 
ungenerous,  uncharitable. 

A  strong  man's  strength  lies  as  surely  in  his  power  of  go\-erning 
himself  as  in  his  power  of  governing  others.  The  school,  above 
all  places  in  the  world,  is  the  sphere  for  the  strong  man  who  is 
well  disposed,  generous,  charitable.  Nowhere  is  there  a  greater 
scope  for  generosity,  nowhere  can  a  kindh^  disposition  find  a  more 
profitable  place.  Let  the  good  seed  of  a  good  disposition  be 
firmly  implanted  in  the  heart  and  head  of  a  strong  teacher,  and  his 
actions  will  displa}-  that  "  justice  tempered  with  mercy  "  which 
is  all-important  in  the  schoolroom. 


C. — Courteous. 

[Of  court-like  nianners  ;  polite  ,    respectful,  obliging.'] 

The  nature  of  his  work  demands  that  the  teacher  should  be 
a  gentleman.  Nothing  could  be  more  important  in  national 
education  than  the  staffing  of  the  schools  of  the  country  with 
gentlemen. 

No  one  is  of  equal  importance  in  the  child-mind,  with  "  our 
teacher."  The  minister  has  not  a  tithe  of  the  influence,  and, 
at  any  rate  to  some  extent,  the  "  familiarity  "  of  the  home  life 
"  breeds  contempt."  Children  see  just  enough  of  the  teacher 
to  come  under  the  best  of  his  influence,  and  not  enough  in  general 
to  bring  him  down  from  the  ideal  pedestal  on  which  they  place  him. 

To  set  a  high  standard  of  behaviour  and  bearing  before  the 
children  continuall}^  is  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  the 
teacher.  He  is  their  most  important  book  of  everyday  philos- 
ophy. He  is  not  only  a  guide,  but  a  model  for  imitation  con- 
tinually. A  great  part  of  some  children's  thought  is  connected 
with  the  teacher  and  his  habits. 

How  necessary  it  is,  then,  for  the  teacher  always  to  have 
"  court-like  manners,  to  be  polite,  respectful,  obliging."  It  has 
been  said,  and  not  without  truth,  that  it  matters  less  what  a  child 
learns  than  from  whom  he  learns  it.  The  personality  of  a 
teacher  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  education. 

In  more  ways  tlian  one  the  class  indicates  the  teacher.  A 
noisy  class  belongs  to  a  noisy  teacher.  A  quiet  class  has  learnt 
to  be  quiet  from  a  quiet  teacher.  In  man3^  cases  the  polite  child 
in  school  has  learned  his  politeness  from  his  teacher. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  well-bred  teacher  to  be  continually 
preaching  good  manners.  If  you  say  "  Please  "  or  "  Thank 
you  "  to  a  child  the  chances  are  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he 
will  reply  with  a  "  Please  "  or  "  Thank  you."  If  you  pick  up 
his  pencil  or  book  which  has  dropped  as  you  are  passing,  he  will 
keep  his  eyes  open  for  an  opportunity  to  repay  your  little  service. 

Do  not  delude  yourself  into  the  idea  that  children  neither 
notice  nor  imitate.  Nothing  pleases  the  average  child  more  than 
to  do  something  as  the  teacher  does  it.  Listen  to  children 
playing  school,  as  they  do,  even  when  it  is  not  specially  congenial 
to  them  in  reality,  and  watch  them.  The  teacher's  voice,  manner, 
method  of  giving  commands  and  explanations,  are  often  imitated 
with  wonderful  accuracy.     Children  are  naturally  obserx'ers  of 
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the  particular  rather  than  the  general,  and  it  is  little  mannerisms 
and  little  actions  which  seem  to  be  reproduced  most  eagerly. 
It  is  the  extraordinary  loss  of  control,  the  unusual  display  of 
anger,  the  unfamiliar  harshness  or  coarseness,  exhibited  by  the 
teacher  during  the  day  which  form  the  subject  of  conversation  out 
of  school. 

Regular,  systematic,  unfailing  courtesy  and  poHteness  must 
leave  its  mark.  Far  better  than  continual  preaching  at  the 
outset  is  a  little  ostentatious  exaggeration  in  practice.  When 
there  is  absolute  silence  and  fixed  attention,  deUberately  and 
plainly  perform  the  act  of  courtesy  which  you  wish  your  pupils 
to  imitate.  Without  any  words  it  will  impress  itself  firmly 
upon  them,  and  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  certain  acts  of 
courtesy  which  they  will  expect  from  you,  and  which  they  will 
perform  of  their  own  free  will. 

One  of  the  rarest  pieces  of  courtesy  which  the  writer  has  ever 
seen  in  a  school  and  which  had  the  happiest  effect,  was  that  of  a 
headmaster  who  in  front  of  a  class  invariably  addressed  his 
assistants  as  "  Sir." 

Apart  from  the  privilege  of  forming  the  child  character,  the 
teacher  has  a  duty  with  regard  to  courtesy.  He  ought  to  be 
polite,  obliging,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  respectful  to  them. 
He  has  a  considerable  amount  of  freedom  in  school.  He  has 
wide  and  deep  trains  of  thought.  He  has  liberty  outside  and 
"  many-sided  interest."  To  the  child  school  is  a  great  part  of 
life.  Outside,  many  are  engaged  on  uncongenial  tasks.  Home 
is  often  not  an  ideal  place.  Moreover,  the  teacher  has  great 
power  in  school.  The  children  are  subject  to  all  his  whims  and 
moods. 

\^^hy  should  a  child  be  bullied  because  he  is  a  child  ?  In 
\'irtue  of  his  inferior  position  and  the  restraint  he  is  under,  he 
ought  to  be  treated  as  courteously  as  possible.  If  there  were 
no  other  consideration,  courtesy  always  pays  with  children.  But 
considering  the  relative  position  of  teacher  and  taught,  the  child 
is  entitled  to  respect. 


D. — Deserving. 

A  teacher  should  be  deserving.  He  should  be  deserving  of 
trust.  Too  often  this  trust  is  based  on  tangible  results.  A  person 
who  possesses  good  paper  qualifications  and  has  obtained  good 
results  as  far  as  results  can  be  judged,  is  placed  in  a  position 
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which  is,  in  a  sense,  unequalled  in  the  world.  Having  done  well 
those  things  which  can  be  seen,  he  is  trusted  to  do  what  no  one, 
now  or  in  the  future,  can  really  estimate.  Precisely  what  part 
his  subtle  and  often  unconscious  influence  plays  in  the  moulding 
of  individual  human  lives  can  be  estimated.  The  teacher  is, 
and  must  be,  trusted  to  give  of  his  best  to  the  moulding  and 
directing  of  those  human  lives  which  are  entrusted  to  his  care. 

Bui  it  is  rather  the  trust  of  the  scholar  of  which  he  is  to  be 
deserving  that  we  must  speak  here.  Children  will  do  anything 
for  the  teacher  who  has  shown  himself  deserving  of  their  con- 
fidence. Nothing  in  school  life  is  so  satisfactory  to  the  teacher 
as  the  knowledge  that  his  pupils  place  infinite  trust  in  him. 

To  a  certain  extent  children  trust  everybody  till  they  have 
cause  to  do  otherwise,  and  yet  many  children  are  sceptical.  The 
teacher's  position  demands  a  certain  amount  of  trust,  but  it  is 
only  the  one  who  has  proved  himself  deserving  of  it  who  has 
their  full  confidence. 

The  more  trust  children  place  in  their  teacher  the  better  will 
be  his  work.  Everything  he  says  and  does  will  have  its  full 
weight.     To  obtain  this  trust  is  a  problem  worthy  of  consideration. 

,  One  broken  promise  will  be  remembered  and  thought  more 
about  than  a  dozen  which  are  fulfilled.  One  doubtful  action  will 
not  be  lost  amongst  a  score  of  good  ones,  but  will  assume  an 
undue  prominence.  One  harsh  or  unconsidered  word  will 
nullify  a  number  of  sermons. 

Respect  and  trust  are  infallibly  based  on  absolute  justice. 
Justice  in  the  schoolroom  is  the  foundation  of  all  trust. 

The  teacher  must  deser\'e  to  be  obeyed.  One  who  gives 
unnecessary,  harsh,  incomplete,  or  vague  questions  and  com- 
mands cannot  expect  good  answers  and  perfect  obedience.  He 
does  not  deserve  it. 

In  most  cases  a  teacher  gets  from  his  class  just  about  what  he 
deserves,  and  many  teachers  who  complain  about  the  children 
would  do  well  carefully  to  examine  themselves.  Children  are 
usually  quite  willing  to  do  what  the  teacher  wants^ — they  are  not 
purposely  disobedient  or  stupid — but  very  often  they  really 
don't  know  what  is  expected,  and  if  the  truth  were  known,  the 
teacher  doesn't  know  either;  vSurely  such  a  teacher  gets  what  he 
deserves. 

"  Weeds  grow  on  badly  farmed  land,"  and  a])parent  faults 
in  a  class  are  as  often  due  to  bad  teaching  as  to  dull  pupils. 
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E. —  Exacting. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  the  most  wholesome,  the  most 
systematic,  and  perhaps  the  most  perfect,  to  which  the  child  has 
to  submit.  In  our  own  country  it  is  the  only  well-managed, 
carefully  directed,  corporate  and  social  Hfe  which  the  majority 
of  people  have  ever  known. 

The  child  who  for  8  or  9  years  is  allowed  to  shuffle  through 
what  nuist  necessarily  be  the  bulk  of  his  work,  has  formed  habits 
which  must  be  eradicated,  and  which  will  take  years  to  eradicate, 
before  he  can  begin  to  make  serious  progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  child  who  for  8  or  9  years,  in  the  bulk 
of  his  work,  is  compelled  to  do  that  work  honestly  and  thoroughly, 
has,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  but  nevertheless  surely, 
formed  habits  which  gi\'e  him  the  best  start  in  life. 

The  teacher,  then,  should  be  exacting.  Where  exactness  can 
be  obtained,  it  should  be  demanded.  Where  a  hard  and  fast 
line  cannot  be  drawn  between  right  and  wrong,  the  best  that  can 
be  done  should  be  insisted  on. 

When  a  question  is  asked,  it  should  be  answered  wholly, 
accurately,  sensibly  and  neatly.  When  a  command  is  given, 
it  should  be  obeyed  promptly,  and  as  fully  as  may  be. 

Nothing  less  will  satisfy  the  exacting  teacher. 

Only  real,  genuine  effort  is  of  value  in  school  work,  and  to  get 
that  there  must  ne\-er  be  laxity  in  examining,  marking,  observing 
and  checking.  Each  pupil  must  always  feel  that  the  teacher  is 
exacting  and  must  know  by  experience  that  in\^ariably  nothing 
will  do  but  the  best. 

This  must  not  be  construed  into  a  plea  for  continual  prodding 
and  probing  and  goading  or  the  culti\'ation  of  a  misapplied  habit 
of  fault-finding  without  fault-mending. 

Certainly  a  teacher  must  find  out  faults.  But  to  find  out  the 
same  fault  continually  is  to  show  evidence  of  poor  teaching.  An 
exacting  teacher  insists  on  a  fault  being  remedied.  He  does  not 
mereh'  continue  to  point  it  out  each  time  it  is  made.  To  insist 
on  work  being  done  correctl}-  is  better  than  to  find  fault  with 
work  which  has  been  allowed  to  be  done  incorrectl5^  The  same 
applies  to  discipline. 

The  mildest  and  gentlest  persons,  who  seldom  grumble,  may 
nevertheless  be  the  most  exacting.  One  teacher  will  get  better 
work  with  a  quiet  rebuke,  a  look,  or  a  word  or  two  than  others 
will  get  with  a  shower  of  unkind  epithets  and  harsh  words. 
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F. — Firm. 

Some  mild  persons  are  ridiculed  when  they  attempt  to  be  firm. 
It  is  ludicrous  to  imagine  so-and-so  pretending  to  be  firm.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  those  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  show 
that  they  possess  the  very  necessary  quality  of  firmness,  only 
succeed  in  making  themselves  appear  stubborn  and  unadaptable. 

Nothing  is  more  necessary  to  the  teacher  of  a  large  class 
than  to  have  an  iron  hand.  But,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  it  can,  and  should,  be  covered  with  the  velvet  glove.  The 
velvet  glove,  however,  can  no  more  be  worn  unceasingly  than  the 
mail. 

The  good  disciplinarian  and  the  successful  teacher  is  the  one 
who  knows  just  how  long  to  retain  the  velvet  glove  and  just  when 
to  show  the  mailed  fist. 

An  unvarjdng  firmness  is  repressive,  and  children  must  not 
always  be  repressed.  "  Repressive  measures  of  a  punitive 
character  "  are  the  first  resort  of  the  weak  governor  and  the  last 
resort  of  the  strong  one. 

Perhaps  repression  is  the  most  serious  thing  about  the  average 
school.  With  a  large  class,  often  badly  trained,  repression  seems 
the  only  method  of  dealing  with  the  nuisance.  But  the  firmness 
which  can  direct  abundant  energy  into  useful  channels  is  far 
superior  to  firmness  which  represses  it  altogether. 

The  firm  teacher  strategical!}^  compels  co-operation,  and  not 
merely  obedience  to  orders.  Firmness  means  steady  persistence, 
not  spasmodic  acts  of  severity. 

The  firm  teacher  is  he  who  can  put  his  foot  down  without 
crushing  anyone.  He  is  absolute  master  without  fuss.  A 
word  from  him  carries  weight. 

Why  is  he  such  a  power  ?  Because  he  is  firm.  The  children 
know  it.  His  will  is  law.  He  cannot  be  bent  or  twisted  by  any 
breeze.  He  is  firm  enough  to  command  obedience  without 
making  a  show  of  firmness. 

What  is  his  secret,  if  he  has  one  ?  Probably  self-control. 
That  is  the  secret  of  successful  and  easy  control  of  others. 
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G.  —  Genteel. 

As  we  shall  deal  in  a  later  paper  with  nobility  we  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  here  to  say  a  word  about  outward  appearances,  for 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  folk  will  call  appearances  genteel  or 
otherwise. 

A  teacher  we  know,  partly  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  his 
salary  (being  unqualified),  partly  owing  to  unwholesome  family 
life  and  partly,  perhaps,  owing  to  a  natural  slovenly  disposition, 
habitually  presents  what  is  anything  but  a  pleasant  appearance. 
His  ceUuloid  collar  appears  to  be  seldom  washed.  His  hair 
attains  a  poet-like  length.  Towards  the  end  of  the  week  one 
always  thinks  he  has  decided  to  grow  a  beard.  His  clothes  might 
be  submitted  to  unkindly  criticism,  but  already  we  regret  having 
drawn  attention  to  a  very  rare  type  of  teacher. 

A  long-haired,  unshaven,  untidy  teacher  can  bring  nothing 
but  discredit  on  a  profession  whose  members,  almost  more  than 
those  of  any  other  profession,  are  subjected  to  careful  scrutiny 
every  time  they  appear  in  public,  even  going  to  and  from  school. 

In  many  cases  an  individual  is  the  only  representative  of  his 
class  in  a  whole  district,  and  he  owes  it  to  his  profession  to  make 
the  best  of  it. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  dandyism  or  undue  showiness.  The 
ultra-fashionable  teacher  will  not  do  as  much  moral  harm  as  an 
untidy  one,  but  everj^one  knows  that  a  teacher's  salary-  which 
will  always  enable  liim  to  be  respectable,  will  not  allow  anyone  to 
ape  the  dandy  even  if  it  were  desirable. 

Possibly  95  per  cent,  of  teachers  dress  sensibly  and  appear 
tidy,  but  the  other  5  per  cent,  (which  in  a  large  town  may  mean 
50  teachers  scattered  about)  bring  discredit  upon  the  profession 
and  fail  to  exercise  the  influence  they  might. 

In  slum  districts,  especially,  the  teacher  is  the  only  lady  or 
gentleman  with  whom  the  children  themselves  come  in  contact, 
and  his  (or  her)  influence  ought  to  be  the  best  possible.  Neatness 
is  almost  impossible  in  some  homes,  and  to  foster  a  desire  to  be 
able  to  dress  like  a  respected  teacher  may  fire  an  ambition  which 
would  be  insusceptible  to  many  another  stimulus. 

In  the  poorest  schools  boys  may  be  taught  to  take  a  pride  in 
having  bright  boots,  and  girls  tidy  hair,  and  tliis  is  the  first  step 
to  outward  gentihty.  But  a  careless  teacher  nullifies  precept 
by  example. 
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H. — Humorous. 

In  the  social  life  of  a  college  a  man's  level  is  usually  soon 
found  according  to  the  joke  he  enjoys  and  the  story  he  revels  in. 
So  in  ordinary  life.  The  sense  of  humour  is  a  great  factor  for  good 
or  evil. 

Those  who  applaud  vociferously  at  a  play  full  of  murders, 
robberies,  and  so  on,  and  laugh  boisterously  at  the  coarse  jokes 
of  the  low  comedian  and  antics  of  the  comedienne,  are  often 
singularly  unresponsive  to  real  humour.  What  induces  a  chuckle 
in  the  refined  man,  only  produces  scorn  in  the  vulgar  ;  and 
what  delights  the  debased  mind,  disgusts  the  cultured.  The 
sense  of  humour  and  ordinary  morals  often  go  together. 

It  is  as  important,  therefore,  to  cultix-ate  a  sense  of  real  humour 
as  it  is  to  cultivate  a  love  of  reading  and  pure  literature. 

Apart  from  this  aspect,  there  is  another  view  of  the  question. 
The  most  mysterious  and  effective  thing  about  a  class  or  school 
is  its  tone.     Tone  is  everything  to  the  earnest  teacher. 

Nothing  is  so  helpful  in  creating  a  good  tone  in  a  class  as 
well-directed  humour.  A  laugh  together  makes  men  friends.  It 
is  difficult  to  quarrel  with  a  man  with  whom  you  have  just  enjoyed 
a  joke,  and  a  laugh  or  smile  together  places  teacher  and  taught 
on  a  friendly  footing. 

A  good-humoured  teacher  has  a  good-humoured  class,  and 
there  is  seldom  a  sulky  or  entirely  listless  child  in  such  a  class. 

But  only  a  good  disciplinarian  can  afford  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  his  class.  There  are  teachers  who  would  lose  all  control 
of  their  classes  were  they  to  allow  or  participate  in  a  good  laugh. 

It  needs  a  skilful  teacher  to  make  the  joke  serve  his  purpose. 
He  must  see  that  the  mind  does  not  dwell  so  long  on  the  humorous 
point  that  the  lesson  is  lost.  A  joke  which  ends  as  a  joke  serves 
but  little  purpose  in  school.  A  well-directed  bit  of  humour, 
however,  often  prevents  a  difficult  position  from  becoming  serious. 

A  good-humoured  class  is  a  pleasure  to  teach. 

Good  humour  is  far  more  fruitful  of  good  results  than  worry  or 
complaint.  It  is  pleasanter  to  all  concerned,  and  its  effects 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  effects  of  the  petty  mind,  which 
thrives  best  on  sour  thoughts  and  human  weakness. 
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I. — ^Industrlous. 

To  the  lay  mind,  the  idea  of  a  teacher  not  being  industrious 
would  be  an  absurdity.  We  are  amongst  the  few  people  credited 
with  working  for  the  love  of  the  work. 

Indolence  is  not  a  fault  commonly  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
teaching  profession,  but  those  inside  know  that  a  great  deal  of 
industry  is  misplaced. 

To  be  perpetually  busy  is  not  necessarily  to  progress,  at  least 
in  the  required  direction. 

A  boy  may  be  very  busily  engaged  all  day  and  yet  have 
wasted  his  school  opportunities.  If  he  has  been  busy  with  his 
peg-top  or  planning  some  scheme,  his  school  education  has  been 
retarded  rather  than  advanced. 

Many  teachers,  too,  might  as  well  take  a  novel  and  read  it 
in  school  as  misdirect  their  industry  as  they  do. 

Many  a  man  spends  a  great  part  of  his  leasure  marking 
errors  which  the  children  never  bother  to  look  at  again.  A 
great  deal  of  industry  so  applied  yields  absolutely  no  return. 

Very  often  a  tremendous  amount  of  energy  is  wasted  on 
getting  discipline  when  the  lesson  ought  to  compel  attention  in 
itself. 

A  little  industry  concentrated  on  essentials  is  worth  a  great 
deal  wasted  on  unessential  details.  Industry  alone,  without 
careful  guidance,   is  almost  as  valueless  as  indolence. 

It  is  better  to  pre\'ent  fidgetting  than  to  rail  at  fidgettiness. 
Better  to  remove  all  temptation  to  copying  than  to  rail  at  those 
who  copy.  Better  always  to  insist  on  certain  things  being  well 
done,  than  to  complain  afterwards  that  they  were  ill-done. 

lyCt  a  teacher  be  more  industrious  at  fault-mending  than 
fault-finding. 

He  must  be  more  industrious  in  preventing  a  recurrence 
than  in  correcting  errors.  To  put  the  pencil  through  a  mistake 
is  simply  to  detect  and  not  correct  it.  Correction  must  be 
more   attended   to   than   detection. 

As  rest  is  change  of  occupation,  so  industry  is  often  a  con- 
serving of  energy.  Set  an  untrained  child  to  draw  an  object 
or  a  copy.  He  will  start  right  away  and  industriously  work 
at  it  somehow  till  it  is  done.  Would  he  have  been  less  in- 
dustrious had  he  studied  it  first,  noting  general  form,  proportion 
and    special    characteristics  ? 

Often  the  most  industrious  mind  works  behind  a  serene 
countenance. 
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K.— Kind. 

Kind,  the  noun,  is  defined  as  meaning  those  of  kin  or  race, 
a  style  or  method  of  action,  or  character.  The  adjective,  on 
the  other  hand,  means  having  the  feeUngs  natural  for  those  of 
the  same  family  ;    disposed  to  do  good  to  others. 

The  happiest  results  are  obtained  in  schools  which  have  a 
sort   of  family   life. 

Where  co-operation  in  a  healthy  way  is  an  established  rule, 
and  where  a  corporate  life  makes  itself  felt,  you  have  the  family 
system,  however  much  modified  it  may  be. 

The  boy  who  wants  to  get  another  out  of  a  scrape,  or  to 
help  a  dunce  with  his  sums,  has  a  sense  of  the  "  brotherhood 
of  man  "   which  it  is  criminal  to   destroy. 

Soon  enough,  in  the  whirl  of  the  world's  business  and  com- 
petition, will  a  boy  learn  "  to  look  after  number  one." 

The  family  is  the  basis  of  all  social  life,  and  the  recognition 
of  wider  family  ties  is  the  basis  of  all  social  effort  and  social 
reform.  As  the  members  of  a  family  depend  on  each  other, 
so  the  members  of  a  state  depend  on  each  other. 

Co-operation,  in  its  broadest  application,  is  the  root  of 
family  and  social  life,  and  according  to  the  strength  of  the  real 
co-operation,  is  the  strength  of  the  family  or  state.  Surely, 
then,   it  should  be  a  clearly  defined  principle  in  school  work. 

To  apply  the  natural  and  family  spirit  to  school  work  is 
to  make  education  natural,  not  formal,  and  as  successful  as  rightly 
conducted  family  training  is  in  other  directions. 

If  not  carefully  directed,  however,  co-operation  has  some- 
times a  tendency  to  limit  indi\'idual  effort.  But  if  a  careful 
check  is  made,  individually,  of  all  work  done  co-operatively,  each 
child  is  compelled  to  grasp  for  himself  the  work  he  is  engaged 
on.  Thus,  to  write  a  form  correctly  with  help  (except  in  examina- 
tions) is  more  truly  educational  than  to  write  it  inaccurately 
and  necessitate  correction.  Matter  written  wrongly  fixes  itself 
in  the  memory,  and  even  after  correction,  the  wrong  form  remains. 
Matter  written  correctly  also  fixes  itself  in  the  memory,  and 
fixes  the  correct  form. 

Occasionally,  to  treat  a  class  as  a  family,  the  teacher  being 
the  head,  is  the  surest  way  of  getting  to  understand  the  family 
life  and  through  sympathy  to  lead  to  what  we  commonly  know 
as    "  kindness." 
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L, —  Lenient. 

Does  leniency  pay  ?  It  depends  on  what  is  meant  by  leniency 
and  b}^  paying.  If  b}^  lenienc}^  3^011  mean  indiscriminately 
excusing  every  error,  and  by  paying  you  mean  getting  perfect 
results,  then  leniency  certainl}'  does  not  pay.  If  b}^  leniency 
3"Ou  understand  a  habit  of  not  extracting  the  utmost  ounce  of 
labour  from  the  little  human  machine,  and  not  expecting  perfec- 
tion where  you  cannot  reasonably  hope  for  it ;  and  by  pa\dng 
you  mean  3'ielding  human  results  which  cannot  always  be  cal- 
culated, then  leniency  does  pay. 

The  best  teacher  and  the  best  disciplinarian  is  the  one  whose 
class  knows  that  he  sees  and  understands  everything  that  goes 
on  but  doesn't  always  say  what  he  thinks. 

A  child  who  knows  that,  though  nothing  has  been  said,  his 
teacher  has  seen  a  fault  which  he  was  almost  powerless  to  avoid 
will  strive  doubly  hard  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  same 
fault  or  the  occurrence  of  another. 

It  is  when  the  pupil  knows  that  he  can  make  mistakes  ad  lib. 
Avith  impunit}^  that  he   becomes  careless. 

The  best  and  most  successful  hinnan  lacings  have  made — 
and  will  continue  to  make — mistakes.  We  are  as  liable  to  err 
as  the  children  themselves,  and  we  are  more  to  be  blamed. 

But  there  are  inevitable  and  natural  mistakes  and  un- 
pardonable mistakes,  and  the  teacher  who  distinguishes  between 
the  two,  and  lets  his  pupils  feel  this,  has  largely  solved  the  problem 
of  winning  their  respect  and  loyalty. 

Children  thoroughly  respect  a  teacher  who  never  passes  an 
unpardonable  mistake,  and  they  love  one  who  can  appreciate, 
and  'hough  obser\-ing,  ignore,  to  a  large  extent,  natural  and 
inevitable    ones. 

As  Thring  observes,  a  little  judicious  blindness  is  sometimes 
wise,   always  providing  it  is  judicious. 

This  appreciation  of  the  fine  distinctions  between  mistakes 
is  one  of  those  little  things  which  play  a  small  part  in  recognised 
textbooks,  but  which  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to 
the  child.  A  teacher  may  be  remarkably  clever  and  unusually 
skilful,  but  if  he  has  not  mastered  this  little  art  of  knowing  when 
to  be  lenient  he  may  onty  succeed  in  making  many  a  little  life 
a  burden.  He  may  get  splendid  ^•isible  results,  but  there  is  a 
result  unknown  to  all  but  the  Httle  sufferers. 
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M.—  Manly. 

Lady  readers  will  know  how  to  interpret  this  article  to  make 
it  applicable  to  themselves. 

A  manly  man  commands  the  respectful  imitation  of  most 
boys  and  youths.  It  is  not  because  a  lad  has  carefully  weighed 
the  pros  and  cons  and  has  made  a  deliberate  choice  of  evil  that 
he  goes  wrong,  but  because  the  bad  example  obtrudes  itself  so 
forcibly  and  so  persistently  upon  his  mind  that  he  blindly  follows. 

Here  and  there  a  lad  may  be  found  with  a  strongly  marked 
individuality  :    he  does  not  follow,  but  rather  leads. 

Broadly  speaking,  boys  like  men,  are  composed  of  leaders 
and  followers.  How  important  it  is,  then,  that  the  leaders 
(who,  at  any  rate  in  boyhood  and  often  in  manhood,  are  them- 
selves followers  of  some  other)  should  have  the  finest  example  set 
them. 

The  tone  of  a  school  depends  on  the  majority,  but  it  is  domi- 
nated by  the  few  and  they  are  dominated  by  the  man. 

A  manly  man  cannot  help  but  exert  a  powerful  influence  for 
good. 

After  all,  the  most  lasting  thing  about  school  life  is  the 
personality  it  builds  up.  This  is  effected  directly  and  indirectly, 
and  one  of  the  most  powerful  indirect  factors  is  the  personality 
of  the  teacher,   acting  when  he  least  suspects  it. 

There  are  no  rules  to  be  observed  to  make  manly  men. 
Nothing  can  do  it  alone  ;  it  must  be  a  harmonious  development 
of   the  whole   man. 

He  who  honestly  strives  in  every  pai'ticular  to  live  a  full 
life  and  has  (approximately)  perfect  control  of  himself,  cannot 
fail  to  be  manly,  and  that  is  the  man  required  for  the  complex 
and  wonderful   art  of   "  man   making." 


N.-Noble. 


Teaching  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  "  noble  calHng."     Whether 
it  is  made  so  or  not  depends  on  the  character  of  the  teachers. 

The  teaching  profession  ought  to  be  as  much  the  eriibodiment 
of  nobleness  as  the  knights  of  old.     When  it  is  so,  the  nation 


will  realise  that  the  youth  of  the  country  is  being  moulded  by 
the    real     "  gentry." 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  real  nobleness 
and  the  outward  gentility  we  spoke  of  in  a  previous  paper. 

It  is  a  question  of  manners,  ways  of  doing  things,  methods 
of  thought  and  high  ideals,   translated  into   action. 

A  lady  teacher  when  asked  what  she  considered  the  happiest 
moment  of  her  life  as  a  teacher,  replied,  "  When  a  young  man 
about  to  enter  the  ministry  said  to  me,  '  You  made  me  what 
I  am.  It  was  not  so  much  what  you  said  or  what  you  did,  but 
what  you  are,  that  gave  me  new  ideas  of  life  and  life's  work.'  " 

In  selecting  a  candidate  for  a  vacancy  managers  always 
want  to  know  what  a  man  is,  and  because  qualifications  and 
testimonials  cannot  tell  them,  they  so  often  choose  a  candidate 
they  know  personally,  even  at  the  cost  of  losing  a  specially 
well  "  qualified  "  person.  Certificates  and  degrees  are  never 
a  guarantee  of  breeding,  only  of  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  produced  the  type  of  man  who 
wields  just  the  right  influence.  The  whole  tone  and  atmosphere 
of  a  school  reflects  the  teacher's  personality. 

A  teacher's  chief  care  should  be  to  place  the  highest  possible 
ideal  of  nobility  before  his  children  unceasingly.  Nobility  of 
life,  of  thought,  of  action,  is  needed  more  in  this  world  than 
exact    knowledge    and    well-trained    minds. 

Nobility  is  not  a  subject  or  a  creed,  but  a  method  of  living, 
which  is  learned  most  easily  b}^  the  young,  by  direct  imitation 
in  the  ordinar}^  events  of  life. 

In  the  adult  is  gained  by  reflection,  by  association  with  the 
noble,  by  acquaintance  with  the  best  authors,  and  again  by 
more  reflection  in  out  of  school. 


O. — Observing. 

"  Can  teacher  see  me  ?  "  or  "  Will  teacher  see  me  ?  "  is 
a  very  frequent  question  in  class-rooms,  as  we  should  find  if 
we  could  peer  into  the  recesses  of  many  little  heads. 

Speaking  generally,  the  fact  that  the  teacher  will  see  and 
condemn,  or  will  see  and  praise,  is  a  great  restraining  or  a  great 
motive    power. 
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Many  a  child  will  yield  to  temptation  thinking  the  teacher 
cannot  see,  and  many  a  one  will  spur  himself  on  to  make  the 
great  effort  which  he  knows  will  be  noticed. 

Observation  is  no  less  great  a  necessity  for  teaching  than 
for  learning,  and  good  teaching  is  usually  the  result  of  continual 
learning — learning  the  peculiarities,  the  weaknesses,  the  strength, 
the  difficulties  of  children.  All  this  is  best  learnt  by  keen 
observation. 

The  teacher  who  keeps  his  e3^es  wide  open,  says  less,  asks 
less,   and  learns  more  than  the  unobservant  one. 

Nothing  keeps  children  up  to  the  mark  like  the  knowledge 
that  the  teacher  sees  everything. 

For  disciplinary  purposes  keen  observation  is  invaluable, 
and  prevents  many  occurrences  which,  in  the  class  of  an  un- 
observant teacher,  develop  into  faults,  which  have  to  be  detected 
and    corrected. 

When  it  has  once  been  established  that  the  teacher's  seeing 
a  fault  means  his  speaking  about  it,  it  is  an  easy  step  to  letting 
the  look  convey  the  reproof.  Again,  it  is  an  easy  step  to  the 
child  expecting  the  look  and  the  implied  reproof  and  checking 
a  tendency  to   misbehaviour  or   carelessness. 

Keen  observation  before  reproof  or  praise,  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  would  often  lead  to  modified  views  before  the 
expression  of  reproof  or  praise. 

Open  as  children  are  and  patent  as  motives  appear,  there 
is  often  a  great  deal  lurking  unsuspected  beneath  the  surface 
which  can  only  be  understood  by  careful  observation. 

"  Man  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  Nature  can  do  and 
understand  as  much  as  he  has  observed  concerning  the  order 
of  Nature  .  .  .  more  he  can  neither  do  nor  know,"  said 
Bacon. 

In  his  valuable  book  on  Child  vStudy,  Dr.  Warner  points 
out  that  accuracy  of  observation  in  the  formation  of  opinions 
may  do  much  to  save  friction  and  to  establish  a  good  under- 
standing between  parent    and    teacher. 
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P. — Prompt. 

^o  be  prompt  is  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 
Promptness  is  one  of  the  virtues  most  highly  commended, 
and  not  without  good  reason,  for  doing  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time  (providing  it  be  done  in  the  right  way)  makes  for 
business  efficienc}^  Children  who  have  to  make  their  own  way 
in  the  world  must  be  taught  to  be  prompt. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  almost  the  only  connection  in  which 
it  is  correct  to  use  the  word  prompt,  is  in  connection  with 
punctuality.  Important  as  this  is,  it  is  not  the  be  all  and  end 
all  of  life.  Granted  an  employer  wants  his  employee  to  be 
punctual,  he  wants  him  also  to  be  efficient  after  he  has 
arrived  punctually. 

Few  things  can  be  more  exasperating  than  to  have  an  employee 
always  punctual,  always  doing  as  he  is  told,  never  gi\'ing  an 
opening  for  fault-finding,  and  yet  inefficient,  and  there  are 
many  such.  Trivial  virtues  have  been  insisted  on  in  their 
training,    whilst    greater    matters    have   been    neglected. 

Be  prompt  yourself,  and  teach  j'our  children  to  be  prompt 
in    seeing    what    requires    doing. 

Get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Teach  your  children  to 
find  out  (in  a  sum,  for  instance)   what  is  required. 

Be  prompt,  and  teach  children  to  be  prompt  in  attacking 
the  matter  in  hand.  Ha\'ing  got  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
decide   promptly  how  it  is  to  be   done. 

Be  prompt  to  put  your  convictions  into  practice. 

When  you  know  what  wants  doing  and  have  decided  how 
you  are  going  to  do  it,  set  about  it  promptly. 

These  things  have  been  said  a  thousand  times,  but  they 
will  have  to  be  said  thousands  of  times  more  before  they  are  any- 
thing like  universally  acted  upon. 

Instead  of  being  prompt,  hundreds  of  people  waste  valuable 
time  before  getting  at  essentials  and  before  tackling  problems 
awaiting    solution. 

Teach  children  to  be  prompt  in  making  wise  decisions  and  you 
have  taught  them  one  of  the  essentials  of  business  success. 
No  one  nowadays  lags  so  far  behind  as  the  "  scatterbrain  "  : 
Concentration  is  the  watchword,  and  concentration  means 
prompt    work. 
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Q.— Quiet. 

Still  waters  run  deep,  and  no  teacher  wields  so  much  power 
as  the  one  who  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  habitually  reserved. 

Notice  the  class  or  school  of  a  noisy  teacher.  How  can  it 
be  anything  but  noisj".  The  teacher  bangs  the  desks  and  the 
blackboard,  rushes  about  and  shouts  continually  ;  and  in  the 
babel  made  by  the  teacher  the  shuffling.of  feet  and  the  suppressed 
whispering  pass  unnoticed.  There  is  no  fear  of  the  teacher  ; 
noisiness,  high  tones,  and  so  on  are  not  marks  of  extreme  feeling. 

The  children  take  little  notice  of  him,  many  even  do  not 
attend  to  the  lesson,  and  the  teacher  is  so  busy  wasting  his  own 
energy  that  he  scarcely  knows,  or,  at  any  rate,  cannot  help 
himself. 

What  can  he  do  in  an  extreme  case  ?  The  raising  of  his 
voice  denotes  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  His  e\ident  agitation 
is  commonplace.  His  last  resource  is  soon  reached.  His  tether 
is  so  short  that  he  uses  force  and  physical  violence  before  the 
ordinary  teacher  would  have  become  angry.  Habitual  noisiness 
in  a  teacher  militates  against  discipline.  It  shows  lack  of 
self-control  and  is  a  proof  of  weakness. 

It  is  of  little  importance  that  the  teacher  has  worked  him- 
self to  death  if  at  the  end  of  the  term  it  is  found  out  that  the 
children  have  not  done  their  share  of  the  work. 

The  greatest  skill  of  the  real  teacher  is  shown  in  his  power 
to  get  the  best  and  hardest  work  out  of  the  children.  The 
most  successful  teachers  are  they  who  do  it  with  the  minimum 
expenditure  of  energy,  and  who  therefore  keep  themselves 
keen,  alert,  and  observant,  in  distinction  to  those  who  fume 
and  rave  in  their  efforts  to  get  children  to  work,  and  in  so  doing 
wear  themselves  out  and  do  less  real  work. 

The  finest  possible  distinctions  in  treatment  are  required 
to  deal  successfully  with  school  children.  Manner  counts  for 
much,  and  the  normal  needs  to  be  clearly  defined.  Hence 
the  teacher  should  always  be  quiet.  The  slightest  raising  of 
tone  then  attracts  attention  as  being  unusual.  Everything 
can  be  expressed  in  tone.  A  sharp  tone,  highly  pitched,  will 
indicate  unusual  seriousness  and  an  approach  of  anger.  The 
teacher  who  is  habitually  quiet  will  be  looked  on  with  absolute 
awe  and  fear  if  the  voice  is  raised,  and  a  resort  to  physical  force 
will    be    almost    unknown. 

Quietness  is  the  best  disciplinarian,  but  it  is  also  the  most 
educational. 
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How  can  a  child  follow  a  torrent  of  words  and  analyse  them 
to  find  the  grain  of  gold  ?  No  doubt  many  a  child  struggling  to 
please     his  teacher  often  wonders,  "  Why  is  he  shouting  at  us  ?  " 

Excessive  verbosity  and  undue  fidgetiness  in  a  teacher  are 
educational  crimes.     Keep  calm  and  be   quiet. 


R.— Robust. 

Why  is  it  that  the  would-be  teacher  is  examined  thoroughly 
by  a  medical  man  at  each  important  stage  of  his  career  before 
he  is  allowed  to  proceed  ?  Simply  because  teaching  is  apt  to 
be  such  a  wearing  process  that  only  the  most  robust  can  be 
prepared   at  the   nation's   expense  for  the   profession. 

This  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, in  connection  with  their  pension  scheme,  have  found 
teachers  as  a  class  to  be  physically  very  sound.  Each  certifi- 
cated teacher  is  what  an  insurance  company  would  call  a  first 
class    or   selected   life. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  a  teacher  must  be  robust.  His  work 
is  almost  entirely  mental.  His  salary  and  prospects  depend 
on  his  mental  vigour.  But  mental  vigour  depends  on  the  state 
of  ph^^sical  health.  Hence,  in  order  to  earn  a  living,  a  teacher 
as  much  as  any  person  must  keep  himself  in  perfect  health. 
A  slight  indisposition  soon  leads  to  inferior  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  rests  with  the  practical  educationists 
to  raise  a  robust  manhood  in  our  country.  England  needs  men 
and  women  not  only  physically,  but  especially  mentally  and 
morally  robust.  A  robust  moral  tone  in  the  country  will  be  the 
most  effective  antidote  to  immorality.  A  robust  mentality  is 
the  best  antidote  for  idleness  and  its  attendant  vices. 

But  to  turn  out  a  class  or  school  of  robust  young  citizens,  the 
teacher  himself  must  have  a  robust  personality —  not  aggressive 
or  offensively  robust,  but  free  from  all  taint  of  "  namby 
pambyism  "  or  lack  of  self-control. 

To  be  mentally  or  morally  robust  is  similar  to  being  physically 
robust,  in  that  it  implies  the  harmonious  working  of  the  organs. 
In  the  physically  robust,  the  heart,  lungs,  and  so  on,  are  properl}- 
performing  their  functions.  In  the  mentally  robust,  the  brain 
is  under  perfect  control  and  is  working  according  to  psychological 
laws. 

The  sole  purpose  of  these  papers  is  to  point  out  the  necessity 
for  a  robust  personality  in  the  teacher. 
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S.— Skilful. 

Most  teachers  may  attain  to  skill  in  teaching  if  they  desire, 
but  they  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  price. 

The  truly  skilful  teacher  is  he  who  performs  all  his  work  with 
skill.  Teaching  is  not  like  trades  in  which  each  worker  is  skilful 
only  in  doing  a  part  of  the  work,  for  a  teacher  has  to  undertake 
the  whole  of  the  school  education  of  each  child  of  his  class,  so 
long  as  he  has  that  class. 

In  the  cutlery  trade,  one  worker  is  skilful  at  making  blades, 
another  at  making  hafts,  another  at  forging,  another  at  making 
one  incidental,  another  another,  and  the  real  cutler  is  simply 
skilful  at  putting  the  prepared  parts  together.  vSo  in  countless 
realms  of  activity.  But  the  teacher  to  be  successful  must  be 
skilful  in  many  directions. 

First,  he  nuist  be  skilful  in  drawing  up  a  scheme  of  work,  for, 
however  clever  he  may  be  at  teaching,  his  success  will  be  dis- 
counted if  he  does  not  follow  a  carefully  graded  and  suitable 
scheme. 

He  must  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  relati^'e  value  of  sub- 
jects, of  the  scope  of  the  work  he  can  do,  of  the  ability  and 
knowledge  of  his  pupils,  of  the  demands  of  the  parents,  the 
Government,  the  local  authorities,  and  so  on. 

Much  depends  on  the  scheme  and  the  price  of  skill  in  this 
department  is  time  and  study.  He  must  be  skilful  in  choosing 
his  material,  that  he  ma}^  teach  the  most  and  the  best  in  the 
limited  time  at  his  disposal.  The  price,  again,  is  time  and 
thought. 

He  nmst  be  skilful  in  preparing  his  pupils  to  profit  by  his 
instruction.  He  must  be  skilful  as  a  disciplinarian  and  as  a  man- 
maker.  He  must  be  skilful  on  occasion  as  an  examiner,  and  many 
good  teachers  are  poor  examiners  because  they  have  not  paid  the 
price  of  skill. 

Above  all,  he  must  be  a  skilful  teacher,  that  is,  imparter  of 
knowledge  and  guide  and  director  of  youth.  To  attain  skill  in 
this  department  requires  years  of  self-discipline,  till  weaknesses 
are  overcome  one  by  one  and  good  habits  formed  by  long  practice. 

The  skilful  teacher,  who  is  a  poor  disciplinarian,  is  a  failure. 
The  skilful  disciplinarian,  who  is  a  poor  teacher,  is  a  failure.  The 
man  who  can  draw  up  fine  schemes,  but  cannot  work  them,  and 
he  who  can  teach,  but  draws  up  poor  schemes  to  work  on,  are 
alike  incompletely   skilful. 
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T.^ — True. 

To  be  useful  steel  must  ring  true — so  must  a  teacher.  To  be 
merely  truthful  is  not  sufficient,  he  must  absolutely  ring  true. 
Steel  which  rings  true  has  been  carefully  prepared.  Each  process 
has  been  carefully,  thoroughly,  and  perfectly  carried  out.  The 
same  must  be  true  of  the  preparation  and  training  of  a  teacher. 
He  must  be  absolutely  sound  in  every  point.  No  scamped  work, 
no  bodging,  no  patching,  no  tinkering  must  be  evident  in  the 
finished  product. 

\~]\A  flaw  in  a  piece  of  steel  may  do  irreparable  damage  in  an 
armour  plate,  a  gun,  or  an  engine  ;  but  a  flaw  in  the  personality 
of  a  teacher  affects  human  lives  whose  influence  spreads  in  an 
ever-widening  circle. 

The  steel  rings  true  xe-'hen  tested.  It  ma}^  be  highly  polished 
and  may  appear  flawless,  but  it  must  satisfy  the  test.  Mere 
observation  is  scorned  in  testing.  So  a  teacher  may  appear 
cle\-er  and  capable,  but  he  must  satisfy  the  test.  Examinations 
do  not  test  whether  a  man  rings  true.  Certificates  do  not  prove 
it.     Only  the  children  under  his  charge  realize  it. 

Does  he  fulfil  his  promises  ?  The  children  know.  Indeed,  a 
teacher  ne\-er  loses  so  much  in  the  feeling  of  his  class,  as  when 
they  first  realize  that  he  has  broken  e\-en  the  slightest  promise. 
Promises  are  cheap,  but  the  fulfilment  is  worth  far  more  than  the 
promise.  Let  children  realize  that  the  teacher  never  j-et  in  their 
experience  failed  to  do  all  he  said,  as  far  as  was  humanly  possible, 
and  they  must  of  necessity  trust  him  implicitly  and  obey  him 
cheerfully. 

Does  he  appreciate  their  difficulties  and  weaknesses,  or  does 
he  expect  more  than  he  ought  ?  We  ha\'e  heard  of  a  parent 
complaining  that  his  son's  teacher  expected  him  to  know  things 
without  being  taught.  Probably  the  teacher  wanted  the  boy 
to  learn  how  to  find  things  out  for  himself,  but  the  impression 
the  pupil  conveyed  to  his  father  was  that  the  teacher  was  unduly 
hard,  expecting  what  was  unjust  and  unreasonable.  The  teacher 
appeared  to  parent  and  pupil  not  to  ring  true. 

The  tone  of  a  class  reflects  whether  or  not  the  teacher  rings 
true.  If  he  does  the  children  are  cheerful,  obedient,  and  re- 
spectful. If  he  does  not,  an  air  of  mistrust  can  easily  be 
detected.  The  children  appear  to  question  before  taking  him 
at  his  word. 

Parents  willingly  co-operate  with  a  teacher  whom  they  feel 
to  ring  true.  It  is  a  question  of  personality,  and  personality 
again  depends  on  rigid  self-discipline  and  wide  culture. 


U. — Unassuming. 

There  are  people  who  apparently  l:)elieve  that  a  teacher,  to  be 
successful,  must  be  a  sort  of  petty  tsar,  imperator,  high  court  of 
appeal,  judge,  and  hangman. 

They  tell  you  with  pride  that  they  have  had  so  many  years' 
experience  with  unquaUfied  success,  and  they  wish  you  to  realize 
that  their  methods  are  the  only  right  methods.  There  may  be 
others  which  are  good,  but  theirs  alone  are  THE  methods. 

In  short,  they  remind  one  of  the  famous  advertisement  for  a 
periodical  :    "If  you  see  it  in ,  it  is  so."     They  are  infallible. 

Doubtless  they  are  good,  capable  and  successful  people,  but 
one  wishes  they  might  sometimes  be  induced  to  come  off  the 
pedestal  and  look  at  things  through  other  spectacles. 

The  unassuming  teacher  may  be  just  as  efficient,  just  as 
capable  and  successful,  and  he  is  much  more  lovable  and  inspiring. 

The  personal  equation  is  a  most  important  factor  in  real 
education  (apart  from  knowledge-dispensing),  and  the  un- 
assuming teacher,  providing  he  is  equall}^  well  trained,  is  likely 
to  exert  a  much  more  enduring  influence  than  he  who  arroganth' 
wields  a  huge  capital  "  I." 

Give  the  children  room  to  expand.  Suppress  yourself  some- 
times, and  remember  that  you  are  not  in  school  simply  to  dis- 
pense little  packets  of  information  according  to  prescription,  but 
to  deal  with  human  lives  each  of  which  is  individual.  You  can 
learn  of  children.  They  alone  can  teach  you  ihemsdves  with 
whom  you  have  to  deal. 

To  be  arrogant  and  assertive  may  appear  professional,  but 
it  is  not  conducive  to  genuine  success  in  "  man-making." 


V. — Vivacious. 


The  ax'crage  child  is  vivacious.  Give  him  ample  scope  and 
he  will  not  be  the  machine  which  some  people  would  like  to  make 
of  him. 

Vivacity  is  indis])ensable  to  childhood,  and  to  be  a  skilful 
workman  amongst  child  minds  a  person  nuist  not  only  understand 
and  appreciate  this  quality,  but  must,  to  some  extent,  possess 
it  himself 
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Nothing  could  be  more  dispiriting  to  a  class  of  young  and 
li\-ely  children  than  a  long-faced,  sanctimonious  teacher.  To  sit 
in  his  class  and  be  subject  to  his  rule  all  day,  day  by  day,  must 
warp  and  stultify  the  minds,  which  should  be  opening  to  the 
sunshine  of  life. 

A  valuable  book  on  Education  is  called  "  Let  youth  but  know  " 
and  the  whole  plea  is  that  we  should  unfold  before  the  child  mind 
the  wonderful  panorama  of  Nature  and  human  nature.  We 
should  arouse  a  sense  of  wonder  at  the  marvel  and  immensity  of 
life. 

How  can  a  long-faced,  stereotyped  knowledge-pumper  infuse 
a  spirit  of  wonder  and  appreciation  of  Nature  into  a  vivacious 
child  ? 

He  can  do  little  more  than  crush  out  all  the  finer  emotions, 
and  leave  an  impression  that  to  live  successfully  is  to  grind  at 
uncongenial  work. 

Compare  him  with  the  vivacious  teacher.  The  children 
never  know  what  is  coming  next.  Some  new  and  wonderful 
phenomena,  or  ideal,  or  picture  awaits  them  continually. 

All  is  life  and  progress,  and  the  little  mind  opens  and  unfolds 
to  the  bright  sunshine  of  the  teacher's  sunny  personality  in  a 
perfectly  natural  and  happj^  way. 

Dulness  is  an  unpardonable  sin  in  a  teacher.  Vivacity  is  a 
great  secret  of  success. 

But  vivacity  does  not  mean  levity.  There  must  be  no  mini- 
mising the  importance  of  hard  work  and  plenty  of  it.  But  i% 
is  to  be  made  as  real  and  as  vivid  as  possible. 

After  all,  the  child  is  an  organism,  not  a  machine,  and  he  must 
have  the  sunshine  as  well  as  the  rain  if  he  is  to  grow  up  a  healthy 
organism,  and  not  a  mere  piece  of  mechanical  apparatus  for 
performing  certain  work. 


W.     Worthy. 

To  be  worthy  is  to  be  worth  more  than  one's  salary. 

What  is  the  profession  worth  to  the  country,  or  rather,  what 
should  it  be  worth  ?  It  should  be  worthy  of  the  deepest  respect 
and  the  heartiest  co-operation  of  every  citizen,  for  its  business  is 
"  Man  Making,"  and  "  Nothing  in  the  universe  is  great  but  man." 
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The  better  citizens  and  the  better  men  the  schools  turn  out,  the 
more  worthy  are  the  teachers  of  respect  and  co-operation. 

But  the  profession  is  the  indi\'iduals,  and  the  individuals  are 
the  profession.  No  profession  can  do  more  for  the  nation  than 
the  teaching  profession,  for  on  it  depends  largely  the  kind  of  nation 
it  shall  be.  The  highest  ambition,  then,  of  the  profession  should 
be  to  be  worthy  of  the  great  place  it  fills  and  the  high  hopes  it 
raises.  As  a  not  unimportant  member  of  that  profession,  every 
teacher  nmst  strive  by  his  own  life  to  be  worthy,  that  the  pro- 
fession may  be  worthy. 

What  is  the  teacher  worth  to  his  school  or  his  class  ?  It 
depends  on  what  he  does.  If  he  is  a  sort  of  mechanical  fault- 
finding machine  he  is  not  worth  much.  Anybody  can  find  fault. 
If  he  is  a  fact-grinding  machine  pure  and  simple,  forcing  facts — 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent — into  im willing  pupils  he  is  not  worth 
very  much. 

If  he  is  a  sympathetic,  kindly  helper  over  difficulties,  a 
thoughtful,  painstaking  guide  over  rough  places,  a  courteous, 
gentle  superior,  a  personification  in  his  words  and  actions  of 
what  everyone  should  stri\-e  to  be — a  person  who  never  blames 
where  he  can  praise,  who  never  loses  his  temper,  who  knows 
human  (and  especially  childish)  frailty,  a  man  of  strong  will  and 
self-control  ;  he  is  worthy  of  his  place,  he  is  worthy  of  the  pro- 
fession, he  is  worthy  of  trust  and  respect,  he  is  worthy  to  be  a 
teacher. 


Y.     Youthful. 


We  claim  that  a  craftsman  who  deals  with  such  a  delicate 
subject  as  the  human  mind  should  be  in  sympathy  with  his  sub- 
ject. The  successful  professor  or  lecturer  is  he  who  is  immersed 
in  his  subject.  The  successful  man  in  any  department  of  life  is 
he  who  specialises  on  his  business  or  subject.  The  successful 
teacher  must  specialise  on  youth. 

If  youth  and  childhood  were  essentially  man,  if  the  difference 
were  only  of  degree,  education  would  he  a  different  matter  from 
what  it  is.  But  precisely  because  childhood  is  not  altogether  a 
sniall  edition  of  manhood,  to  be  treated  as  manhood  on  a  smaller 
scale,  l)ut  a  special  state  of  human  life  which  requires  special 
treatment,  the  teacher  nmst  be  not  only  a  man  with  a  knowledge 
of  life,  but  a  man  who  has  devoted  great  attention  to  the  study 
of  childhood  as  it  is,  not  what  some  people  think  it  ought  to  be. 
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Hence  we  must  be  youthful.  If  we  have  progressed  beyond 
the  age  of  youth  we  must  retain  many  of  its  quaUties  if  we  are  to 
deal  successfully  with  it. 

Nothing  is  so  dispiriting  to  youth  as  unappreciation  of  its 
joys  and  sorrows,  its  difficulties  and  its  successes,  and  none  can 
appreciate  them  but  those  who  themselves  retain  the  spirit  of 
youth. 

What  is  this  spirit  ?  It  is  chiefly  a  spirit  of  striving.  He  is 
indeed  a  poor  specimen  of  a  boy  who  is  not  continually  striving 
after  something.  It  may  be  a  striving  after  mechanical  dexterity, 
or  athletic  prowess  or  mental  or  material  success  in  some  form. 
In  any  case  it  is  a  pressing  forward — optimistically  meeting 
difficulties  and  finding  fresh  ones.  It  is  a  continual  learning  of 
something  new  and  doing  something  fresh. 

vSuch,  then,  must  be  the  spirit  of  the  would-be  youthful  teacher. 
He  must  be  continually  learning,  continually  reaching  a  higher 
stage  of  perfection,  continually  striving  after  something  better. 
There  can  be  no  better  ad\'ice  for  keeping  the  youthful  spirit. 

To  have  gone  over  the  road,  to  ha\'e  seen  the  end,  and  to  point 
it  out  to  others,  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  good  guide.  To  be 
sympathetic  and  helpful  he  must  himself  be  used  to  treading 
new  ground,  to  meeting  with  new  difficulties,  and  to  go  he  knows 
not  whither. 


Z.     ZealouSo 


We  have  reached  the  end  of  our  somewhat  lengthy  series  of 
articles.  Frankly  and  obviously  they  have  all  led  up  to  this 
final  plea  for  zeal.  If  we  have  been  unduly  dogmatic  or 
"  preachy  "  it  has  been  due  to  our  zeal  for  the  highest  in  the  self- 
culture  and  self-realization  of  the  teacher. 

After  all,  methods  and  subjects  are  small  things  compared 
with  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  The  pupil  comes  to  be  taught, 
not  merely  geography  or  science  or  arithmetic,  but  self-culture 
and  self-realization,  and  the  teacher  comes  to  teach,  not  sub- 
jects, not  lessons,  but  children. 

Mere  formal  teaching  is  only  teaching.  The  lesson  may  be 
prepared  and  given  with  skill,  and  the  children  may  know  all 
that  they  have  been  taught,  but  teaching  full  of  zeal  is  a  nyssion, 
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Education  is  not  a  trade  or  mere  every-day  occupation  ;    it 

is  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  the  world.     Nothing  can  compare 

Lwith  the  directing  of  the  mental  activity  of  youth.     According 

r  to  the  bias  we  are  able  to  give  it  will  be  the  future  life  to  a  large 

extent. 

Education  can  pride  itself  on  the  fact  that  it  has  taught  practi- 
cally the  whole  nation  to  read.  It  can  pride  itself  on  the  fact 
that  it  has  taught  a  great  part  of  the  nation  to  take  a  great  interest 
in  reading  really  valuable  literature.  It  can  pride  itself  on  the 
fact  that  it  has  taught  thousands  of  working  men  to  think,  in  the 
light  of  other  people's  opinions  and  in  the  light  of  history. 

A  zealous  teaching  profession  can  look  forward  to  becoming 
the  instrument  largely  by  means  of  which  an  educated,  thoughtful, 
progressive,  humane  generation  of  sturdy  Englishmen  shall  be 
raised. 

Politics  is  not  greater  than  education,  for  education  makes 
politics. 

If  the  "  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world,"  surely 
the  head  and  heart  that  govern  the  schoolroom  rule  the  ruler 
of  the  world. 

Be  zealous.  Not  in  getting  results  to  put  on  paper,  not  in 
making  a  show  for  applause,  not  in  satisfying  all  who  want  a 
finger  in  the  educational  pie,  but  in  preparing  yourself  to  fulfil 
your  highest  duties  and  privileges  and  in  doing  the  highest  you 
know. 
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Tone. 

The  most  lasting  impression  which  a  visitor  to  a  school 
usually  carries  away  with  him  is  that  made  upon  his  mind  by  the 
general  tone  of  the  whole  school.  The  inspector  sees  exercises 
and  asks  questions,  but  his  judgment  is  of  necessity  influenced 
by  the  tone  pervading  all.  The  parent  cannot  always  judge 
of  the  relative  and  intrinsic  value  of  the  work  exhibited,  but 
he  knows  whether  or  not  there  is  a  bright,  active,  healthy  tone 
in  the  school. 

In  no  two  schools  are  there  exactly  the  same  influences 
at  work.  On  the  one  hand,  the  class  of  children,  their  home 
life  and  surroundings,  and  on  the  other,  the  character  of  the 
head  teacher  and  of  his  staff,  are  the  most  important  causes  of 
difference  in  this  respect. 

For  example,  let  us  take  three  schools.  In  the  first,  the 
one  aim  of  teachers  and  scholars  seems  to  be  to  get  through 
the  work  somehow  and  get  away.  Exercises  are  done  in  a 
careless,  slovenly  manner,  and  corrected,  if  at  all,  in  the  same 
way.  All  wear  a  bored,  listless  look,  and  everything  is  done  in 
a  half-hearted  manner.  There  is  a  continual  shuffling,  chattering, 
and  general  sense  of  unrest  about  the  whole  place.  Before 
and  after  school,  as  well  as  during  playtime,  numbers  of  children 
are  wandering  noisily  about  the  rooms,  and  during  lessons  there 
is  the  same  fidgetiness.  To  be  in  the  place  for  an  hour  is  most 
depressing,  and  one  enters  the  fresh  air  with  a  profound  sense  of 
relief. 

In  the  second  we  find  just  the  reverse.  No  half-heartedness 
here.  Whether  he  likes  it  or  not  the  scholar  must  put  his  best 
into  it  ever}-  moment.  Not  a  moment's  rest,  not  an  atom  of 
scamped  work.  There  stands  the  task-master  to  enforce  implicit 
obedience  to  his  slightest  order.  Here  is  an  example  of  the 
strenuous  fife  worth  noting.  There  is  no  time  for  play.  The 
ringing  of  the  ' '  going  home  bell  ' '  simply  signifies  the  commence- 
ment of  an  additional  lesson  in  some  weak  point  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  twenty  minutes.  It  is  a  mere  mechanical  existence, 
though  perfect  as  such.  Quietly,  without  any  signs  of  that 
well-known  whoop  of  delight,  the  weary  little  slaves  file  out, 
prepared  to  spend  the  best  part  of  a  never-ending  evening  in  pre- 
paring the  home  lessons  for  to-morrow,  too  much  awed  by  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  magisterial  anger  to  dream  of  neglecting 
it.     What  a  life  !     What  a  tone  !     Enough  to  make  a  boy  decide 
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to  eschew  work  for  the  remainder  of  his  hfe  and  h\-e  on  the  un- 
wilHng  charity  of  the  ratepayers. 

How  different  is  the  atmosphere  ofthe  last  s::hool  \v^  \'isit. 
The  whole  place  is  pervaded  b}^  a  sweet,  peaceful  air.  The 
children  are  bright,  eager  and  responsive.  The  teacher  is  firm, 
but  gentle  and  winning.  Strong-willed,  he  wins  respect  and 
obedience  by  his  own  self-restraint.  It  is  a  serious  matter  when 
he  shows  any  signs  of  anger.  That  great  hulking  scoundrel  in 
the  corner  has  reason  to  know  that  this  mild-toned,  winning 
person  is  capable,  if  necessary,  of  quelling  for  months  in  his 
heart  any  spirit  of  insubordination  that  ma}'  arise,  and  that 
timid  little  fellow  here  lo\'es  this  great  strong  man  for  his  tender- 
ness. There  is  ne\-er  the  slightest  suspicion  of  a  harsh,  grating 
note  in  this  quiet  little  room.  The  teacher  requests,  the  children 
perform.  No  threats  are  heard,  but  there  is  no  disobedience. 
There  is  no  desire  to  avoid  school — indeed,  the  children  look  to 
their  teacher  to  make  the  most  of  the  little  flashes  of  humour 
which  break  out  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  a  single  day. 
He  often  gives  a  comical  illustration  and  the  children  remember 
the  point.  Apart  from  the  actual  pleasure  which  it  excites 
and  the  emphasis  it  adds  to  a  point,  he  knows  that  it  puts  the 
class  into  a  good  humour.  He  skilfully  subdues  the  laugh  and 
gets  the  most  earnest  attention,  and  his  lesson  is  a  thousand 
times  more  effective  for  it.  In  a  thousand  ways  he  gets  the 
children's  unconscious  co-operation.  They  are  never  filled  with 
resentment  against  him,  for  he  is  never  unjust.  They  dare 
do  nothing  less  than  their  best,  for  they  know  he  will  despise  it, 
and  they  long  to  ring  from  him  a  well-earned  word  of  praise. 
In  short,  he  stri\'es  in  ever}^  word  and  action  to  get  out  the  best 
that  is  in  them. 


Power. 


It  is  urged  every  day  by  teachers,  and  the  statement  is 
commonly  accepted  as  true,  that  few,  if  any,  occupations  have 
such  disastrous  effects  on  the  health,  temper  and  ner\-es  as  the 
pedagogic  profession.  Indeed,  experience  proves  that  the 
majority  of  elementary  school  teachers  are  completely  worn 
out  after  the  fi\-e  days'  teaching  of  a  week  and  need  a  complete 
rest  or  change  on  »Saturday  or  Sunday  in  order  to  be  able  to  do 
themselves  justice  during  the  following  week  ;  while  the  periodical 
holidays  are  absolutely  essential  and  are  considered  to  be  inade- 
quate. 
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True  the  conscientious  teacher  has  his  mind  concentrated 
and  at  full  tension  all  da^^  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  and  to 
do  his  pupils  the  greatest  good.  True  he  has  to  put  up  with  things 
which  would  tr}'  the  patience  of  a  saint.  But  in  too  many  cases 
he  wastes,  and  disastrously  wastes,  liis  own  mental  and  physical 
powers  to  such  an  extent  that  after  a  short  and  honourable  career 
he  retires  from  the  profession  a  wreck. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  zealous  teacher  wildly  waving  his  arms 
about  in  the  air,  rushing  about  his  classroom,  bawling  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  and  thinking  he  is  doing  all  that  mortal  man  can 
do,  while  80  per  cent,  of  his  class  is  doing  absolutely  nothing  ? 
You  see,  all  his  energy  is  expended  on  himself,  and  consequently 
he  cannot  bestow  half  as  much  on  his  class  as  he  ought  to  do. 
The  outcome  is  that  he  works  himself  to  death  and  is  disgusted 
with  the  result. 

Another  type  is  he  who  worries  an  indi\-idual  or  small  section 
of  the  class  till  they  scarcely  know  what  the}'  are  doing,  and 
while  they  are  pestering  the  poor  man's  life  out  the  remainder 
of  the  class  are  amusing  themseh'es  as  best  they  can. 

These  are  merely  samples  to  illustrate  our  point.  In  thou- 
sands of  other  ways  often  more  trivial,  but  nevertheless  effective, 
does  the  teacher  waste  his  energies.  To  no  person  is  the  advice 
"  Conserve  "  more  valuable  than  to  the  teacher.  Conserve  3'our 
energies.     Conserve  3^our  power.     Conserve. 

A  little  digression  will  here  achieve  our  purpose.  The  great 
power  of  our  fashionable  public  schools  hangs  upon  their  tradi- 
tions. Loyalty  to  the  school  and  respect  to  the  masters  are  of 
prime  importance  to  the  pupils,  and  an  old  boy  reveres  his  old 
school  and  respects  his  old  master  as  a  matter  of  course  But 
it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  find  a  board  or  national 
schoolboy  think  any  more  of  his  school  than  of  the  theatre,  while 
the  youth  in  the  office  or  the  warehouse  often  thinks  of  himself 
far  above  his  old  teacher.  And  the  cause  is  this.  The  sickly 
sentimentality  of  those  who  would  make  our  sturdy  British 
lads  into  effeminate  glass-case  exhibition  specimens  has  fostered 
a  system  of  managing  and  training  lads  which  gives  them  neither 
a  wholesome  fear  of,  nor  an  inspiring  respect  for  their  teachers, 
while  they  walk  about  the  school  as  though  it  were  a  place  of 
amusement. 
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vSympathy,  a  great  wholehearted  syinpath}'  with  his  children, 
is  the  faudainentally  necessary  quality  in  a  true  teacher's 
character,  but  this  is  a  far  different  thing  to  a  puny,  puling 
childishness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Childlike,  but  not 
childish. 

But  to  come  to  practical  matters.  Children  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  elders  yield  authority  to  those  whom  they 
do  not  understand.  To  a  vStandard  I.  child  the  boy  who  knows 
French  is  little  less  than  a  hero,  and  the  boy  who  knows  French 
respects  no  less  the  young  fellow  who  uses  a  Latin  prayer  book. 

If  3'ou  wish  to  hold  your  class  under  your  spell  you  can  do  it 
quite  simply  if  you  will  learn  to  keep  yourself  under  perfect 
control. 

In  the  first  place,  know  what  3'ou  want  and  don't  be  in  a 
particulary  hurry  to  get  it.  Be  determined  to  have  what  you 
want,  no  matter  how  long  it  takes.  Don't  l)e  eager.  Make  your 
class  feel  that  you  are  determined  to  have  so  and  so,  and  let  them 
feel  that  you  are  going  to  get  it.  Be  kind  and  gentle  alwa3^s, 
but  let  it  be  understood  that  there  is  an  inflexible  will  behind  that 
calm,  impassive  exterior. 

'  The  deep  river  is  silent.  The  powerful  teacher  is  a  mystery 
to  his  class.  Which  of  them  can  penetrate  the  depth  of  his 
thought  as  he  stands  there  immovable  ?  He  is  unfathomable — 
a  m^^stery.  He  seldom,  as  it  were,  swings  from  the  perpendicular, 
and  consequently  a  slight  oscillation  to  the  right  or  left  is  of  great 
consequence.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he  contrives  to  exercise  a 
gentle  sympathetic  influence. 

He  speaks  very  little,  but  what  he  does  say  is  to  the  point. 
He  never  repeats  an  order,  but  he  gives  a  clear,  distinct  command 
in  the  first  place.  His  voice  is  never  harsh  or  loud  ;  he  is  never 
nervous  or  fidgetty.  In  fact,  he  imparts  a  sense  of  rest,  a  power 
to  get  things  done  without  any  fuss  or  bother.  He  seems  to  carry 
with  him  a  reserve  strength  of  unknown  terror  and  power.  He 
commands  and  none  dare  disobey. 

Imagine  such  a  man  suffering  from  nerves.  Imagine  him 
lying  down  when  his  day's  work  is  done.  Imagine  him  spending 
half  the  holiday  in  bed  recuperating.  Why,  there's  no  need  for 
it.     Such  an  idea  is  ])reposterous. 

Though  we  aren't  all  l)uilt  that  way,  yet  we  can  learn  a  great 
deal  from  such  a  suggestive  study. 
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Habit-forming. 

Have  you  ever  considered  what  a  great  part  in  life  habit 
plays  ?  It  is  mereh-  a  question  of  habit,  whether  you  are  stooping 
and  round  shouldered,  or  square  and  erect.  Habit  decides 
whether  you  are  a  nagging,  miserable  creature,  or  a  self-possessed, 
steady-going  optimist.  Is  it  a  habit  of  yours  to  be  neat  and  care- 
ful about  your  clothes,  your  linen,  your  writing,  your  work,  or 
just  the  reverse  ? 

Perhaps  you  have  the  "  Don't  care-a-toss  "  habit.  You  are 
in  the  habit  of  getting  up  at  a  certain  time  each  morning,  or  else 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  staying  in  bed  as  long  as  you  can.  You 
are  in  the  habit  of  walking  to  school  in  a  certain  fixed  space  of 
time,  or  you  rush  off  when  you  are  read^^  If  you  would  really 
like  to  know  what  an  important  part  in  life  is  pla^-ed  by  habit, 
notice  for  one  da}'  how  many  things  j'ou  do  unconsciously  because 
they  ha^■e  become  a  habit. 

Habit  is  an  accepted  feature  of  life.  The  cat  is  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  the  door  when  the  milkman  comes.  The  milkman's 
horse  is  in  the  habit  of  stopping  at  your  door.  The  fowls  are  in 
the  habit  of  gathering  round  the  farm  kitchen  when  it  is  time  for 
corn.  Every  animal,  from  the  smallest  speck  of  protoplasm  up- 
wards, has  its  own  habits,  conscious  or  unconscious,  and  those 
who  have  tried  to  change  the  fixed  habits  of  any  animal,  not 
excluding  man,  know  the  difficvilty  of  it. 

Habits  are  amongst  the  most  stable  things  of  life.  Get 
thoroughh^  into  the  habit  of  doing  a  certain  thing,  and  it  requires 
all  your  concentration  and  all  your  determination  to  be  exercised 
for  a  considerable  time  in  order  to  eradicate  it.  Men  are  known 
and  judged  by  their  habits  simply  because  they  are  habits.  The 
man  of  good  habits  is  a  good  man,  of  generous  habits  a  generous 
man,  and  so  on,  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said,  in  one  sense  at  least, 
habits  make  the  man. 

But  though  a  man  is  known  by  his  habits,  is  judged  by  his 
habits,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  bounded  by  his  habits,  yet  we  have 
all  come  across  men,  or  at  least  are  acquainted  in  some  way  with 
men  who  by  sheer  force  of  will  power  ha\'e  modified  one  or  more 
habits  with  some  special  object  in  view.  Realising  that  their 
habits  were  their  masters  rather  than  their  servants,  they  have 
asserted  their  manhood  and  thus,  perhaps,  made  one  of  the 
arreatest  achievements  of  their  lives. 
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Few  habits  are  formed,  and  those  so  gradually,  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible  beyond  middle  life,  and  hence  the  greater  part  of 
a  man's  life  is  what  his  habits  in  early  life  have  made  it.  For  in 
early  life  actions  make  habits  which  in  later  life  make  actions. 
If  a  youth  desires  to  form  the  habit  of  punctuality,  or  honesty, 
or  sympathy,  he  must  be  punctual,  honest  or  sympathetic,  always, 
at  e\'ery  opportunit}"  till  his  actions  ha\-e  formed  his  habit,  and 
the  habit  will  in  future  direct  his  actions. 

We  must  all  admit  that  only  in  extreme  cases  do  the  habits 
of  the  man  vary  substantially  in  any  great  degree  from  his  habits 
as  a  child.  The  child  is,  indeed,  father  of  the  man,  and  although 
the  man  may  do  many  things  which  the  child  did  not,  he  only 
does  so  because  he  has  the  facilities  ;  the  spirit  is  the  same.  We 
may  take  it  almost  as  a  general  rule  that  the  habits  formed  in 
childhood,  if  they  are  really  deep-rooted  habits,  and  not  merely 
surface  discipline,  make  the  life.  E\'en  the  viciously  inclined  or 
weak-minded  lad  may  be  made  into  a  passable  citizen  if  sound 
habits  of  morality  can  be  implanted  in  his  nature.  Habit  will 
count  for  a  great  deal,  and  the  influence  of  the  habit  for  a  good 
deal  more. 

If  you  want  a  good  dog  you  patiently  and  laboriously  teach 
him  good  habits  while  he  is  young.  You  drive  him  off  the 
flower-bed  when  he  goes  on,  not  knowing  he  is  doing  wrong  ; 
you  drive  him  off  every  time  he  goes  there,  till  at  last  he  never 
thinks  of  going  there  under  any  circumstances.  He  does  not 
bark  when  he  hears  you  coming  because,  by  habit,  he  associates 
your  step  with  yourself  and  so  on. 

In  the  same  way,  then,  to  a  great  extent,  though  not,  un- 
fortunately, owing  to  other  influences,  altogether  you  can  make 
a  good  man  by  forming  good  habits  in  the  boy. 

Then,  what  good  habits  should  we  strive  to  form  and  how 
shall  we  do  it  ? 

In  the  first  place  we  will  deal  with  habits  which  should  l)e 
formed  in  the  lyower  vStandards  of  the  school,  for  one  of  the  great 
difticulties  of  the  Upper  vStandard  teachers  is  to  eradicate  bad 
habits  formed  in  previous  years  and  to  teach  good  habits  which 
ought  to  have  been  formed  before. 

For  example,  take  A's  class  of  Upper  vStandard  boys  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.     Every  day  as  they  come  in  you  hear  him 
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call  out  to  several  boys  who  come  in  in  a  clumsy,  noisy  way  and 
make  a  disturbance.  During  the  whole  of  the  writing  lesson  he 
is  complaining  of  boys  who  make  their  letters  so  carelessly  as  to 
be  almost  illegible.  During  reading  he  has  to  tell  every  other 
boy  to  speak  out,  drop  his  \'oice  at  full-stops,  &c.  Nearly  all  his 
time  during  oral  lessons  is  occupied  in  getting  the  boys  to  attend 
to  what  he  is  talking  about.  Be  the  lesson  what  it  may,  or  be 
there  no  lesson  at  all,  he  has  to  be  dogging  at  his  boys  every 
moment  to  get  the  best  results  out  of  them,  and  much  of  his  labour 
is. wasted  because  the  seed  falls  on  stony  ground.  In  short,  he 
works  twice  as  hard  for  half  the  results. 

Go  to  B's  class.  Much  of  the  routine  and  mechanical  work 
is  done,  and  done  creditably,  without  a  word  from  the  teacher. 
For  the  rest  he  commands — they  obey,  and  no  boy  dreams  of 
doing  otherwise.  In  oral  lessons,  if  he  states  a  fact  every  boy 
assimilates  it.  If  he  asks  a  question,  every  bo}^  does  his  best  to 
answer  it.  Careful,  thoughtful  work,  and  implicit  and  smart 
obedience  is  the  hall-mark  of  the  class,  and  the  teacher's  work  is 
comparatively  simple. 

You  see,  B's  class  has  been  trained  into  good  habits.  The 
performance  of  certain  acts  in  exactly  the  same  way,  no  matter 
what  happened,  day  after  day,  for  three  or  four  years,  has  left 
a  mark  which  will  remain,  certainly  during  school  life,  and  prob- 
ably in  most  cases  through  life. 

Merely  for  the  sake  of  comfortable  working  in  a  school  it  is 
worth  while  to  form  good  habits  at  first.  Other  results  are  too 
far  reaching  as  well  as  too  obvious  to  detail.  An  Upper  Standard 
boy  may  not  remember  a  scrap  of  the  geography,  science  or 
poetry  that  he  learned  below  ;  but  that  makes  little  difference  to 
him  if  he  learned  the  art  of  concentration,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
paying  attention,  for  he  is  then  in  a  position  to  learn  an^-thing 
and  everything  that  conies  in  his  way  in  a  reasonable  time. 

It  is  appalling,  sometimes,  to  observe  what  a  tremendous 
amount  of  valuable  time  is  lost  in  the  Lower  Standards  by 
emphasising  non-essentials  to  the  detriment  of  the  things  that 
are  really  valuable.  Many  teachers  in  their  desire  to  have  some 
tangible  results  to  show,  such  as  the  acquirement  by  the  class  of  a 
certain  number  of  definite  facts,  neglect  to  form  habits  which 
would  render  their  own  work  and  that  of  their  successors  much 
more  lasting  and  valuable. 
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The  Dullard. 

How  pleasant  a  teacher's  life  would  be  if  all  his  pupils  were 
of  that  intelligent,  energetic  disposition  which  we  know  so  well. 
Some  children,  we  know,  pick  up  e\'ery thing  with  ease  ;  a  word 
is  sufficient  to  spur  them  on  to  grind  with  all  their  might  ;  no 
need  to  dog  continually  at  them  to  do  their  best  work  ;  we  pride 
ourselves  on  their  achievements,  and  given  a  class  of  these  we  feel 
we  could  turn  out  a  troop  of  mental  giants,  full  of  pluck,  spirit 
and  energy,  guaranteed  to  make  a  success  of  whatever  they  take 
in  hand.  Moreover,  we  feel  that  with  such  a  material  we  could 
undertake  to  send  out  the  most  robust  and  manty  of  fellows, 
who  would  make  their  influence  for  good  felt  wherever  they  were 
placed. 

But  we  always  feel  that  they  are  dragged  back  and  forced  to 
become  commonplace  through  the  association  with  them  in  the 
class  of  the  dull,  stupid  children,  who  need  so  much  persuasion 
to  work  and  who  must  be  so  laboriously  taught  the  simplest 
things.  How  we  rail  at  them.  They  are  the  bugbear  of  the  poor 
3^oung  teacher's  life.  It  is  so  hard  to  con^•ince  anybody  that  we 
have  done  any  work  with  them,  when  we  have  been  struggling 
and  toiling  to  raise  them  to  the  highest  standard  of  perfection. 
They  don't  seem  to  advance  a  bit.  The  head  becomes  impatient, 
and  we  get  disgusted  and  wonder  if  anyone  on  this  earth  ever 
had  so  much  to  put  up  with.  Meanwhile  the  poor  dullard  is 
reviled,  scorned,  and  bewildered. 

You  generall}^  find  the  dullard  in  the  I^ower  vStandards  only, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  never  gets  any  higher.  But  other 
species  of  the  same  genus  are  found  in  every  class,  for  their 
number  may  be  di\'ided  into  the  idler  or  "  neversweat,"  the 
dodger  or  makel^elieve,  the  one  whose  knowledge  of  elementary 
principles  is  defective,  and  lastly  the  slowly  perceptive.  In  the 
Upper  Standards,  there  are  certain  well-defined  cures  for  these, 
e.g.,  the  "  neversweat  "  never  has  a  moment's  peace — he  is  kept 
at  work,  the  dodger  finds  scamped  work  has  to  be  repeated,  the 
fate  of  the  "  know  nothing  "  is  transference  to  a  lower  class,  while 
he  of  the  slow  percepti\'e  qualities,  learns  by  dint  of  perpetual 
repetition. 

But  it  so  often  happens  that  in  the  lower  classes,  where  the 
difficulties  are  greater,  that  they  have  to  be  overcome  by  the 
less-experienced  and  less-resourceful  junior.  No  wonder  he 
l)ecomes  worried  and  disgusted  with  everything  in  general.     Un- 
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less  he  be  a  born  teacher  he  gives  way  to  nagging  and  nigger- 
driving  methods,  or  else  becomes  himself  a  "  dodging  neversweat." 
It  is  to  such  that  this  paper  is  inscribed,  in  the  hope  that  in 
presenting  things  in  a  different  perspecti\-e  it  may  result  in  putting 
a  new  face  on  life  for  both  teacher  and  scholar. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  amongst  experienced  teachers  that 
the  dullest  children  of  the  I^ower  Standards  often  become  the 
brightest  in  the  L'pper  Standards.  In  the  same  way  a  boy  who 
was  most  dull  at  school  often  becomes  a  keen  business  man  or 
excels  in  some  branch  of  science  or  art.  Why  the  change  ? 
Simply  this.  Certain  faculties  or  abilities  have  been  lying  dor- 
mant year  after  year  till  some  circumstance  or  some  influence 
has  caused  them  to  open  out  and  expand.  Thus,  generally 
speaking,  the  reason  for  dulness  in  I^ower  Standards  is  due  to 
want  of  proper  training  in  certain  directions.  L,aziness,  careless- 
ness, as  well  as  slowness  of  apprehension  even,  in  addition  to 
pure  dulness,  can  all  be  effectively  cured  by  proper  training. 
We  appreciate  the  valuable  work  done  by  numbers  of  infant 
schools  in  this  matter  ;  but,  alas  !  in  the  majority  of  them,  it  is 
even  yet  the  custom  to  teach  the  sharp  few  the  work  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  Lower  Standards  of  the  upper  depart- 
ments, and  to  aU  intents  and  purposes  utterly  neglect  the  re- 
mainder, who  are  presumed  to  be  incapable  of  anything.  These 
however,  owing  to  their  numbers,  have  to  be  transferred  for 
somebody  to  do  anything  he  can  with,  for,  instead  of  keeping  up 
with  the  others,  they  seem  to  get  further  behind.  One  section 
of  the  class  does  the  work  prescribed,  and  does  it  creditably, 
and  the  other  section  are  in  a  fog.  If  he  expressed  himself  in 
unpolished  language  just  as  he  feels,  the  teacher  would  say  : 
"  They  are  too  soft  to  live.  You  must  tell  them  a  thing  a  dozen 
times  before  they  tumble  to  what  you  are  talking  about.  Tell 
them  to  put  70  and  they  put  17  ;  to  measure  3  inches,  they 
measure  2|-.  In  fact,  ask  anything  that  requires  application  or 
thought  and  you  are  disgusted." 

\xry  well,  then  ;  so  far,  so  good.  They  can  do  nothing  that 
requires  application  or  thought.  Then  see  that  everything  they 
do  requires  application  or  thought,  and  see  that,  above  everj'thing 
else,  they  use  application  and  think.  "  Easier  said  than  done," 
the  cynicism  of  a  slight  experience  suggests.  Ah  !  but  try  it,  just 
for  a  week,  and  see  the  marvellous  results. 

Perhaps  the  morning's  work  begins  with  mental  arithmetic. 
You  give  a  sum  out.     You  are  disgusted  with  the  poor  show  of 
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hands  to  supply  the  answer,  and  knowing  that  half  the  children 
don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about  you  repeat  the  sum. 
Of  course,  Jimmy  Jones,  who  was  playing  with  a  button,  knows 
you  will  repeat  it,  so  he  doesn't  trouble  to  listen  at  first,  or,  indeed, 
till  you  get  angry.  If  he  doesn't  know  it,  of  course  you  repeat  it 
for  him.  Thus  you  encourage  the  habit  of  mind  wandering, 
which  is  the  cause  of  half  your  trouble.  By  dint  of  laborious 
])lodding  you  may  ha\'e  taught  every  child  in  the  class  how  to  do 
certain  things,  and  they  may  be  able  to  do  them  ;  but  if  they  do 
not  know  what  the  head  or  the  Inspector  is  talking  about,  thej' 
will  not  be  able  to  answer  the  question  and  will  look  stupid,  and 
you,  my  friend,  will  get  the  blame  for  not  teaching  it.  Of  little 
avail  to  say  you  have  done  so,  here  is  an  actual  proof  that  you 
haven't,  for  these  children  haven't  the  vaguest  idea  of  the  solution. 
This  applies  to  many  subjects  besides  mental,  and  you  will  easily 
be  able  to  adapt  the  cure  to  the  special  subject. 

To  return  to  our  mental.  If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  repeating 
your  questions,  try  this  plan  once  and  you  will  never  leave  it. 
At  the  commencement  of  your  next  lesson  tell  the  children  that 
you  will  give  out  the  sum  once  and  then  ask  a  child  to  repeat 
what  you  have  said.  You  will  probably  find  ninety  per  cent, 
who  cannot  do  it.  This  proves  how  much  of  your  work  is 
absolutely  thrown  away.  But  persevere,  time  after  time,  and 
insist  on  it  being  done.  You  will  find,  in  a  very  short  time,  that 
the  children  will  repeat  to  themselves  word  by  word  what  you 
say,  and  will  carry  it  in  their  mind  for  fear  you  should  drop  on 
them  to  say  it.  Thus  you  ensure  the  perfect  attention  of  e\'ery 
scholar,  and  each  child  is  forming  the  habit  of  concentration, 
which  renders  work  many  times  easier  for  teacher  and  scholar. 
Concentration  is  no  less  the  art  of  success  for  a  scholar  of  six  years 
old  than  it  is  for  the  vScholarship  or  Certificate  student.  In- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  experience  proves  that  a  few  months' 
perpetual  grinding  in  this  way  with  every  lesson  has  the  eft'ect 
of  so  fixing  the  habit  of  concentration  in  even  the  dullest  child 
that  a  fact  once  communicated  is  remembered.  vSuppose  the 
subject  be  geography.  I'erhaps  the  teacher  talking  about  the 
Yorkshire  Moors  with  their  sheep  says  woollen  goods  are  made  at 
IvCeds.  Every  child  is  repeating  to  himself  (at  first  for  fear  he 
may  be  dropped  on,  and  afterwards  from  habit),  the  fact,  "woollen 
goods  are  made  at  lyceds,"  so  that  not  a  hand  is  down,  but  every 
child  is  eager  to  answer,  when  immediately  after  the  teacher  asks, 
"  Where  are  woollen  goods  made  ?  "  And  the  answer  comes 
pat,  even  from  the  dullest  child,  "  Woollen  goods  are  made  at 
lyceds."     Every  child  has  accjuircd  that  fact. 
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Whatever  the  lesson,  the  same  habit  of  concentration  should 
be  insisted  on.  If  one  boy  is  reciting  or  reading,  every  boy  i; 
following  him  and  saying  the  same  words.  If  it  be  spelling,  every 
child  is  spelling  the  word  to  himself  while  the  one  is  spelling  aloud. 
Insist  ever}^  moment  of  the  day  on  every  child  applying  himself 
thus  to  the  work  in  hand  and  you  will  soon  be  delighted  to  see 
how  the  minds  of  the  dullards  open  out.  For  a  time  you  will  go 
home  day  after  day  feeling  thoroughly  washed  out,  but  you  will 
be  repaid  a  thousandfold  later  when  your  dullards  have  become 
intelligent  and  industrious.  You  will  be  proud  of  them,  an 
instead  of  being  the  weary  drag  that  it  was,  teaching  will  be  a 
real  pleasure,  and  abo\-e  all  you  will  know  that  you  have  trained 
those  children  in  habits  which  will  be  worth  more  to  them  in  life 
than  gold,  for  they  are  the  habits  which  attract  wealth.  With 
such  a  training  the  dullest  may  become,  at  least,  a  useful  citizen 
and  thus  help  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  community. 

Tiien.  is  it  wort'i  while  ?  Decidedly,  from  e\'ery  point  of  \"iew. 
You  will  be  infinitely  better  for  it,  your  scholars  will  be  infinitely 
better  for  it  and  the  community  at  large  will  be  1  enefited  by  it. 
Test  it  for  vourself  at  once  and  see  the  result. 


Stupidity. 

What  is  stupidity  ?  The  term  is  generally  used  to  indicate 
a  state  of  mind  which  renders  perception  or  reception  diflicult. 
The  old  schoolmasters  looked  upon  it  as  a  natural  vice  which 
had  to  be  supplanted  by  a  corresponding  virtue.  They  didn't 
actually  blame  the  child,  and  if  he  had  to  suffer  in  the  transforma- 
tion process,  well,  that  also  was  a  necessary  evil.  It  was  necessary 
for  his  success  that  this  vice  should  be  displaced,  and  b}*  whatever 
means  this  was  attained,  he  profited  in  the  long  run. 

From  a  material  point  of  view  he  undoubtedly  profited.  But 
had  it  any  effect  on  his  character,  his  life  ?  For  after  all,  educa- 
tion must  be  judged  by  the  life  it  produces,  the  character  it 
forms  ? 

Probably  the  mechanical  method  of  compelling  the  habit  of 
concentration  by  force,  culti\'ated  intelligence  and  success,  but 
what  was  the  effect  of  the  harsh,  unsympathetic  treatment  on 
the    tender    life  ?     vSympatlw    inspires    sympathy,    love    begets 
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love,  and  harshness  breeds  callousness.     Especially  is  this  true 
in  the  training  of  the  stupid. 

If  stupidity  is  inability  to  apprehend  and  comprehend,  what 
is  the  cause  ?  There  are  too  many  cases  for  it  to  be  a  disease, 
or  alwa^'s  a  constitutional  defect.  The  nature  and  cause  of  each 
individual  child's  stupidity  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  careful 
examination. 

The  child  who  is  thoroughly  stupid  in  every  school  subject, 
in  conversation  and  in  play,  is  probably  mentally  deficient.  This 
class  is  very  small.  The  child  who  is  intelligent  enough  at  play 
and  in  ordinary  conversation,  but  stupid  in  acquiring  exact 
knowledge,  will  probably  rub  along  well  enough  in  life. 

It  is  the  child  who  is  stupid  in  one  or  more  branches  of  school 
work  solely  who  presents  the  difficulty.  In  some  cases  certain 
faculities  are  badly  developed,  and  need  specially  training.  A 
valuable  instance  of  this  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Warre.  A  certain 
boy  came  under  observation,  8  years  of  age,  well  made,  with  no 
mental  defect,  quick  and  bright.  He  had  learnt  to  read,  and 
enjoyed  reading  story  books  in  his  leisure.  But  in  the  pre- 
paratory school  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  he  could  not  be 
taught  Latin,  and  it  was  proposed  to  gi\'e  up  the  attempt  in 
despair.  The  Dr.  observed  him  closely  and  noticed  that  in  read- 
ing, the  boy  mo\'ed  his  head  instead  of  his  eyes.  The  conclusion 
he  came  to  was,  that  this  sufficed  for  skimming  over  a  book  for 
pleasure,  but  did  not  admit  of  sufficient  accuracy  for  study, ng 
I^atin.  A  well  directed  and  continued  e^'C-drill  soon  removed 
this  difficulty,  and  he  thenceforth  made  good  progress  with  his 
Latin. 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  is  given  on  the  authorit}^  of  a 
famous  medical  man,  who  has  carefull3^  examined  over  100,000 
school  children. 

But  ]:)robably  the  most  universal  cause  of  stupdity  in  school 
children  is  due  to  defective  grounding  or  inefficient  early  training 
The  child  is  the  victim,  and  is  deserving  of  the  most  skilful  and 
]:)ainstaking  work.  If  a  teacher  is  prepared  to  do  this,  he  is  well 
repaid,  indeed,  the  satisfaction  is  reward  enough  in  itself. 
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In  Praise  of  Accuracy. 

In  some  respects,  unfortunately,  our  new  system  of  education 
has  enouraged  inaccuracy.  We  are  so  anxious  that  our  pupils 
shall  grasp  principles,  get  broad  ideas,  and  develop  individuality, 
that  we  get  lax  in  enforcing  accuracy.  This  is  not  w^holesome. 
Because  a  boy  learns  wh}^  he  works  a  sum  in  a  certain  way,  or 
learns  to  make  a  statement  of  it  in  Euclidean  form,  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  be  allowed  to  finish  up  b}'  getting  the 
answer  slightly  wrong  ;  indeed,  to  preser\-e  his  logical  working 
he  must  finish  up  accurately. 

In  some  respects,  we  are  over  tender.  Granted  it  is  possible 
to  expect  too  much,  but  it  is  equally  possible  to  do  infinite  harm 
by  expecting  too  little.  Expecting  too  little  is  a  common  vice 
among  the  most  well-meaning  of  teachers. 

When  absolute  accuracy  was  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  educa- 
tion they  could  not  train  the  senses  and  the  intelligence.  Xow 
this  latter  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  with  some,  and  they  cannot 
culti^•ate  accuracy.  True  education  consists  of  the  two,  placed 
side  by  side.  The  one  is  useless  without  the  other.  In  one  case 
we  get  a  good  machine,  doing  well  a  definite  work  in  a  definite 
way,  but  unable  to  adapt  itself  to  anything  else  ;  in  the  other, 
we  get  an  adaptable  but  sadly  unreliable  instrument. 

Neither  class  of  training  in  itself,  is  suitable  for  the  complex 
lite  of  the  average  person.  The  old  motto  was  "  What's  worth 
doing  at  all,  's  worth  doing  well  "  ;  and  it  stiU  remains  true. 
The  unreliable,  inaccurate  youth,  may  be  very  clever,  very 
intelligent,  very  willing,  but  he  is  no  use  to  a  business  man. 

A  teacher  ought  always  to  insist  on  accuracy  ;  and  the  only 
vva>'  to  get  it  is  to  insist.  If  the  boy  pits  his  will  against  yours, 
you  must  insist,  and  insist  till  you  win.  Let  me  repeat — the 
unreliable,  inaccurate  boy  is  no  use,  in  a  shop,  an  office,  or  a 
warehouse. 

In  his  striking  way,  Thring  sums  up  the  sul^ject  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : — 

"  The  excellence  common  to  all  trained  workers  is  accuracy. 
Accurate  observation  of  very  little  things,  marks  the  very  accurate 
obser\-er.  The  very  accurate  observer,  becomes  the  master  of 
many  facts  old  and  new.  The  master  of  many  facts  old  and  new, 
each  in  its  place,  has  all  that  teaching  can  do  to  make  him  a  great 
man." 
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"Out   of  my  Light." 

»SucIi  is  the  pathetic  mental  wail  of  many  a  child  as  parent  or 
teacher  shuffles  and  hustles  him  through  life.  During  what  should 
be  a  pleasant  walk  he  is  prevented  from  getting  that  enjoyment 
which  is  suitable  to  his  stage  of  development  by  the  parent  who 
cannot  appreciate  his  fancies.  On  all  sides  he  is  expected  to 
mature  rapidly,  and  his  vision  of  people  and  things  is  constantly 
bluired  by  the  thoughtless  indiscretions  of  his  elders.  When  he 
could  hnd  instructive  enjoyment  he  is  prevented  or  hindered 
until  he  wishes  there  were  no  "  grown  ups." 

On  tlie  other  hand,  the  teacher's  province  is  to  enable  the 
child  not  only  to  see  the  light,  but  also  to  see  through  it.  He 
himself  should  be  a  guiding  star,  a  lantern  in  a  dark,  unfamilar 
lane. 

Never  let  your  petty  prejudice,  your  experience  or  your 
knowledge,  shut  out  the  light  from  one  small  s])eck  of  humanity. 
Make  your  charges  feel  that  you  are  the  guiding  light  along  the 
untried  road,  that  you  will  show  clearly  the  treacherous  spots, 
that  you  know  well  the  end  in  view.  Don't  carry  the  lantern  in 
front  more  quickly  than  they  can  travel,  shouting  out  directions 
here  and  there,  but  walk  by  their  side,  shine  the  light  just  in 
front  and  point  out  the  ground  as  you  go. 

Be  guided  too  by  your  pupils.  The  difficulty  of  treading  a 
new  road  and  avoiding  the  bad  spots  is  more  trying  to  them  than 
to  you.  Because  you  feel  cheerful,  courageous  and  hopeful  is  no 
reason  why  they  shouldn't  be  weary  to  death.  Your  aim  is  to 
guide  them  along  a  certain  road  with  a  certain  purpose,  not  to 
push  them  along  helter  skelter.  Remember  you  cannot  take  them 
to  the  end  of  the  journey  ;  you  can  only  go  with  them  a  little 
way,  showing  them  the  direction  to  take  and  giving  them  such 
instructions  as  you  proceed  as  will  prevent  them  from  losing  the 
road  and  will  prepare  them  for  what  is  coming.  Keep  out  of  the 
light. 

"  A  little  girl  was  quietly  and  correctly  working  her  sum  line 
by  Hue.  vSuddenly  the  forehead  became  puckered,  the  eyebrows 
were  knit  together,  the  face  flushed  and  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
became  depressed  ;  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  holding  the  pen 
twitched  and  she  wrote  114 — 16=24.     Writing  quickly  on  a  piece 

114 
of  paper   16  and  putting  it  before  her  was  quickly  followed  by 

the  face  clearing,  while  the  figure  98  was  at  once  filled  in. "    During 
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this  temporar}'  mental  confusion  the  child's  agitation  was  intense. 
Had  the  sympathetic  teacher  not  been  wise  enough  to  keep  out 
of  the  light  much  needless  suffering  and  misunderstanding  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  caused.     Keep  out  of  the  light. 

The  child-mind  is  often  illuminated  by  things  we  know  not  of. 
Take  care  not  to  undo  the  beneficent  work  of  nature.  If  some 
strange  fancy  or  flight  of  imagination  is  useful  to  a  child,  help 
him  to  enjoy  it.  He  used  to  walk  by  the  side  of  chairs  and  tables. 
Don'  t  set  up  your  mind  as  a  standard  for  his.  Keep  out  of  the 
light. 

"  The  total  mental  eflficiency  of  a  man  is  the  resultant  of  the 
working  together  of  all  his  faculties." — James. 


Fallen  Idols. 


A  contemporary  records  the  experiences  in  school  of  a  young 
man  fresh  from  college.  He  was  soaked  in  Pestalozzi  and 
Froebel.  For  some  time  he  flattered  himself  on  his  success  but 
he  seems  to  have  finished  up  pretty  much  as  Pestalozzi  himself 
did,  with  this  difference,  that  he  had  to  encounter  the  Inspector 
and  the  Committee.  One  day,  his  salary  was  "  docked."  That 
night  he  threw  his  precious  text  books  in  the  fire  and  bought 
two  feet  six  of  substantial  cane.  We  are  left  to  imagine  the 
sequel.  It  is  suggested  that  he  e\'entually  got  the  same  results 
as  his  fellow  teachers,  who,  learning  by  experience,  had  discarded 
their  text  books  and  given  lessons. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  a  typical  case.  "  'Tis  true,  'tis  pity, 
and  pity  'tis,  'tis  true."  How  many  teachers  begin  their  career 
with  lofty  aspirations,  only  to  discard  them  after  a  short  time. 

But  why  should  this  be  ?  The  reasons  vary  with  the 
individuals.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  common  is  that  the  teacher 
is  a  mere  walking  knowledge  shop.  He  is  full  of  general  know- 
ledge, and  to  enable  him  to  become  a  proper  teacher  he  has 
studied  psychology  and  school  method.  He  has  got  the  necessary 
knowledge  to  impart.  He  has  learnt  the  rules  for  imparting  it. 
He  has  studied  the  laws  underlying  the  working  of  the  child-mind. 
But  he  has  forgotten  two  important  factors — his  own  personality 
and  the  child's.  A  child's  mind  does  not  work  according  to  the 
five  formal  steps,  and  if  it  did  it  would  be  most  unlikely  that 
fifty  or  sixty  children  would  each  reach  the  same  stage  in  the 
process  at  the  same  time.     He  may  prepare  a  lesson  mathemati- 
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cally  accurate,  but  if  he  is  a  true  teacher  he  will  probably  depart 
a  long  way  from  his  notes.  The  class-mind  will  not  work  as  he 
has  arranged  it.  He  has  to  teach  children,  not  lessons.  Psych- 
ology teaches  underlying  principles,  but  only  patient  study  of 
children  will  give  skill. 

This  is  the  fundamental  point — teaching  children.  If  they 
are  dull  or  inattentive  there  is  greater  scope  for  skilful  work. 
"  A  dull  boy's  mind  is  a  wise  man's  problem."  The  problem  is, 
how  to  reach  the  mind  of  each  pupil.  No  psychological  book 
can  tell  us  what  to  do  with  an  individual.  That  is  the  work  of 
the  teacher. 

Too  much  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  science  of  teaching,  but 
too  much  stress  can  never  be  laid  on  the  art  of  teaching.  No 
child  in  a  class  ought  to  be  allowed  not  to  do,  or  not  to  know, 
what  the  others  do.  The  fact  that  he  is  dull  or  inattentive  does 
not  excuse  his  ignorance  or  incapacity,  it  merely  shows  that  the 
teacher,  either  from  neglect  or  ignorance,  has  not  reached  the 
mind  of  that  pupil.  Does  not  this  make  teaching  hard  work  ? 
Of  course  it  does.  All  teaching  is  skilful  work,  and  if  you  are  not 
doing  this  you  are  not  teaching.  You  may  earn  your  money 
and  pretend  to  be  a  teacher,  but  you  are  only  an  automatic 
machine  dispensing  so  much  knowledge  (hit  or  miss)  for  a  certain 
amount  of  money  in  a  given  time. 

"  The  end  we  aim  at  must  be  known  before  the  way."  L,et  a 
young  teacher  settle  what  he  is  to  aim  at,  let  his  psychology  and 
method  book  show  him  the  direction  and  let  his  energy  and 
common  sense  direct  his  path,  step  by  step. 


A  Thought. 

"  As  a  man  ihinkcth  in  his  heart,  so  is  he." 

We  will  not  quibble  about  the  possibility  of  a  man  thinking 
in  his  heart,  but  we  will  take  it  for  granted  that  thinking  in  the 
heart  applies  to  the  conduct  of  the  emotions  as  opposed  to  reason. 

We  are  very  particular  to  teach  our  children  to  think  with  the 
head,  to  be  strictly  logical  and  critically  reasoning.  We  train 
them  carefully  in  the  art  of  thinking  as  applied  to  e\'cryday 
business  life,  and  we  are  very  apt  to  lead  them  to  think  that  the 
only  success  in  life  is  judged  by  proficiency  in  work  and  that  the 
"  thinking  with  the  heart  "  is  of  far  less  consequence  than 
"  thinking  with  the  head." 
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We  devote  verv  little  time  to  teaching  the  right  use  of  leisure, 
which,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  average  person's  time. 

It  is  during  leisure  that  weakness,  foolishness  and  crime 
operate.  You  may  depend  upon  the  employer  to  get  \-alue  for 
his  money,  but  you  cannot  depend  upon  the  employee  to  get  full 
\-alue  for  his  spare  time.  There  is  little  time  or  opportunity  for 
temptation  to  present  itself  to  the  youth  during  working  hours, 
but  often  there  is  little  else  in  his  leisure. 

Surely  a  system  of  education  which  does  not  teach  the  right 
use  of  leisure  is  sadly  incomplete.  Granted  it  is  a  dithcult 
question,  but  it  can  be  solved.  Instil  into  those  who  are  athleti- 
cally inclined  a  love  of  pure,  wholesome  sport,  and  if  possible 
run  an  old  boys'  athletic  club  for  those  just  leaving  school. 

Then  for  the  mind  we  all  recognise  the  \-alue  of  culti\'ating  a 
love  of  wholesome  reading,  though  perhaps  we  neglect  to  show 
how  best  to  invest  the  few  coppers  only  that  will  be  available 
for  some  time.     But,  at  least,  we  ought  to  try. 

Few  children  can  form  their  own  little  library,  but  we  may 
teach  them  how  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  never-ending  and  ever- 
growing source  of  pleasure.  Most  children  are  fond  of  scrapbooks, 
and  some  of  us  older  people  would  rather  part  with  some  of  our 
costly  books  than  the  common-looking,  bulgy  scrapbooks  which 
contain  the  choicest  gems  we  ha\'e  come  across  during  3^ears  of 
study  and  thought.  Each  scrapbook  is  unique  ;  there  is  not 
another  just  like  it  in  the  world. 

It  is  easy  to  get  children  to  start  a  scrapbook,  and  the  earnest 
teacher  will  be  able  to  get  them  to  add  carefully  to  it,  appreciating 
it  more  as  it  grows,  continually  referring  to  the  things  which 
strike  him  most,  till  when  he  lea\"es  school  it  will  be  one  of  his 
most  cherished  possessions  to  add  to  and  to  enjoy.  It  will 
probably,  too,  result  in  the  beginning  of  another  for  his  special 
hobby,  which  properly  directed  will  be  in  a  few  years  a  wealth 
of  specialised  knowledge. 

In  the  Lower  Standards  the  scrapbook  should  be  an  ordinary 
exercise  book,  in  which  the  pupil  enters  all  the  pieces  of  recitation 
he  learns.  He  will  thus  find  that  poetry  is  not  something  to  be 
said  and  forgotten,  but  something  worth  remembering  and 
thinking  about. 

This  is  carried  out  most  successfully  in  an  American  primary 
school.     The  pupils  keep  this  poetry-  book,  and  whene^•er  they 
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find  ill  an  illustrated  paper  a  picture  which  seems  to  them  to 
illustrate  a  subject  they  paste  it  opposite.  Each  year  they 
study  some  poet,  his  life  and  his  works,  and  they  learn  extracts 
from  his  poems.  These  they  place  in  the  scrapbook  and  paste  in 
during  the  year  any  illustrations  they  meet  with.  The  head- 
master has  a  happy  knack  of  teaching  these  children  the  helpful 
nature  of  good  literature.  He  teaches  them  practically  that 
"  as  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he."  What  do  people  think 
about  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do  ?  Well,  he  shows  them 
that  he,  at  any  rate,  thinks  about  noble  things.  As  he  puts  on 
his  coat  pre\'ious  to  going  out  he  will  sa\',  "  Has  am'one  a  thought 
for  me  ?  "  And  immediately  some  youngster  jumps  up  and 
recites  him  a  line  or  two  to  think  about  from  his  favourite  author. 

But  surely  this  idea  could  be  extended.  Why  not  persuade 
elder  scholars  to  keep  general  scrapbooks  of  information  which 
appeals  to  them.  Every  child  has  access  to  old  newspapers  and 
illustrated  journals,  and  he  can  copy  where  he  cannot  use  paste- 
pot  and  scissors.  Teach  him  to  put  in  only  things  of  lasting 
interest,  and  show  him  how  to  index  proper!}-. 

This  will  not  be  sufficient  training  in  the  use  of  leisure,  but 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


Attention  ! 

How  often  we  use  the  word,  and  how  seldom  we  think  what 
it    means.     Archbishop    Trench    says : — 

"  He  is  assiduous  who  sits  to  his  work  ;  he  is  attentive 
who,  being  taught,  stretches  out  his  neck  so  that  he  may  not 
lose    a    word." 

If  this  be  so,  surely  it  is  worth  our  while  to  think  a  little 
about  attention  in  the  abstract.  We  are  busy  enough  each 
day  enforcing  what  we  call  attention,  in  the  concrete,  let  us 
go  round  and  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  shield.  If  we  have 
ne\'er  seen  it  before  let  us  observe  it  closely.  If  we  once  knew 
the  sight  well,  but  the  worries  and  disappointments  of  everyday 
life  have  drawn  a  veil  over  it,  let  us  look  again  at  the  original, 
and  may  the  sight  stimulate  us  to  follow  the  old  idea.  Granted, 
the  strain  on  the  teacher  of  getting  genuine  attention  all  day 
long  is  enormous,  but  the  minds  of  these  children  are  as  important 
as  those  in  the  day  of  our  highest  ideals. 
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"  He  is  attentive  who,  being  taught,  stretches  out  his  neck 
so  that  he  ma^'  not  lose  a  word." 

This  sounds  hke  a  practical  teacher's  description  of  the  ideal 
child,  but  it  is  only  an  extract  from  a  tame  philological  book. 
No  teacher  ever  found  an  average  child  so  anxious  to  catch 
every  word  as  to  sit  in  this  attitude  for  five  and  a  half  hours 
a  day.  The  so-called  teacher,  who  lectures,  would  tell  you 
that  no  child  ever  did  that  for  half  an  hour,  and  probabh'  no 
child  ever  did  thus  apply  himself  to  an  uncongenial  subject  of 
his  own  accord.  Go  yourself  and  sit  for  half  an  hour  listening 
to  an  insipid  or  uncongenial  lecture,  and  it  will  require  all  your 
trained  powers  of  concentration  to  enable  ^'ou  to  "  stretch  out 
your  neck  so  that  you  may  not  lose  a  word." 

After  thirt}'  years'  experience  of  strenuous  and  thoughtful 
teaching,  Thring  stated  authoritatively  that  no  child  was  ever 
found  who  paid  attention  to  school  work  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  becomes  continual!}'  more  evident  that  attention  or 
application,  or  concentration,  or  what  ever  other  name  it  may 
assume,  is  the  quality  for  the  ainbitious  to  cultivate. 

Every  teacher  knows  that  three-fourths  of  his  work  is  lost 
when  inattention  prevails,  and  the  result  is  that  ever5'--bod3^ 
secures  attention  of  a  kind.  Like  discipline,  there  are  two 
\-arieties — the  true  and  the  forced.  In  both  cases  the  true  is 
the  most  valuable,  but  the  forced  is  far  better  than  none. 
Far  better  to  force  a  boy  to  acquire  the  habit  of  concentration 
than  to  let  him  revile  you  in  his  manhood  because  his  failure 
ui   life   is   due   to   mind-wandering. 

"  Instant,  watchful,  if  need  be  pitiless  repression  of  the  first 
sign  of  inattention  is  the  onh^  law  of  discipline." 

But  "  pitiless  repression  "  is  the  last  resource.  "  Inattention 
is  a  weed  which  grows  on  badly-farmed  land  ;  and  culpable 
inattention  in  the  boys  is  above  all  things  a  master's  fault.  Able 
and  earnest  men  who  attend  to  the  class,  will  always  find  the 
class  attend  to  them." 

In  other  words,  if  you  strive  to  gain  attention  you  will  get 
it ;    if  you  expect  it  as  a  right  you  will  be  disappointed. 

What  is  the  secret  of  attention  ?  Simply  interest.  Children 
will  "  stretch  out  their  necks  so  that  they  may  not  lose  a  word," 
only  when  they  are  interested  and  want  to  know. 
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Impress  on  your  class,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  the  one 
great  fact  that  everything  they  learn  has  a  useful  purpose  ;  and 
by  continual!}'  correlating  back  work  and  present  work,  and 
showing  that  one  fact  leads  to  another,  and  itself  depends  upon 
another,  get  them  to  realise  the  truth  of  3'our  statement ;  present 
e^'erything  in  the  most  attracti\-e  way  you  can,  then  expect 
attention. 

This  gaining  of  true  attention  requires  the  greatest  skill 
of  the  teacher  ;    in  fact  it  is  teaching. 


The   Plumb-line. 

The  plumb-line  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  builder, 
whether  he  be  building  a  four-roomed  cottage  or  a  mansion, 
and  the  builder  of  a  barn  does  not  scorn  it.  It  is  surely  as 
necessary  that  the  walls-  of  a  fine  building  should  be  straight 
as  those  of  a  mean  one,  so  the  teacher  who  aspires  to  build  up 
a  greater  edifice  than  was  done  formerly  must  remember  that 
all  the  old-fashioned  tools  are  not  necessarily  bad.  If  the  old- 
fashioned  buildings  erected  by  the  old-fashioned  teachers  were 
not  so  pretentious  as  those  of  the  present  day,  the}-  were  certainly 
substantial. 

In  order  to  gain  the  grants  it  was  necessary  to  have  every 
brick  in  its  place.  Every  brick  must  be  just  alike  and  must 
just  fit  or  be  rejected.  So  the  plumb-line  was  in  constant  use, 
detecting  the  weak  spots  which  claimed  the  most  attention. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  always  affectionate  attention,  but  it  was 
attention  directed  to  one  spot. 

The  writer  works  in  a  class-room,  the  outside  walls  of  which 
would  still  stand  the  test  of  the  plumb-line — but  inside  they 
are  warped.  Perhaps  the  same  might  be  said  of  some  of  the 
characters  built  up  by  the  old  system.  To  all  appearance  the 
plumb-line  had  done  its  work  well,  but  inwardly  the  uneven 
places  have  shown  themseh-es  prominently. 

Nowadays  the  outsides  of  our  l)uildings  do  not  simply  consist 
of  four  plain  brick  walls  ;  we  ha\'e  brick  and  tiles,  and  stones 
and  stucco  work,  and  wings  to  change  the  metaphor.  Our  aim  is 
not  to  have  an  automatic  class-machine,  but  to  teach  the  children 
of  that  class.  Hence  the  class,  as  a  class,  does  not  always  present 
the  same  spick-and-span  appearance  ;  it  is  more  irregular  and 
less  able  to  be  tested  by  the  one  big  plumb-line. 
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But  there  are  many  places  where  the  Uttle  phunb-hne  must 
be  placed  time  after  time. 

It  is  well  sometimes  to  compromise  with  children.  We  often 
have  to  say,  "  Yes,  that  will  do,"  when  really  we  feel  that  it 
ought  not  "  to  do."  While  not  being  actually  wrong,  the  thing 
is  not  right.     It  is  not  bad,  but  it  is  not  good. 

There  are  many  cases  when  we  have  to  leave  it  at  that,  as 
we  all  know\  But  it  is  fatal  to  let  the  practice  assume  large 
dimensions.  For  example,  take  an  arithmetical  problem.  In 
one  or  tw^o  cases  where  the  sum  is  wrong  we  ma}'  be  able  to  say 
that  it  A\dll  "  do,"  but  we  cannot  afford  to  let  the  class  get  an 
impression  that  anything  will  "  do." 

In  arithmetic  we  must  use  the  plumb-line  persistently.  In 
a  test  of  accuracy  the  sum  is  right  or  wrong.  In  a  problem  the 
method  is  right  or  wrong. 

In  reading,  the  articulation  is  satisfactory  or  not.  The 
phrasing  is  good  or  bad.  The  pronunciation  is  right  or  wrong. 
Use  the  plumb-line  and  taboo  slipshod  work. 

But  ah  teachers  are  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  plumb-line 
in  this  wa3^  Discipline  and  method,  too,  have  their  own  plumb- 
lines. 

To  return  to  our  original  point.  Morality  is  largely  a  question 
of  habit.  Good  habits  are  formed  by  incessant  i:se  of  the  plumb- 
line.  And  the  plumb-line  is  this  :  Is  it  right  or  wrong  ?  If  it 
is  right,  do  it.  If  it  is  wrong,  refrain.  If  this  be  insisted  on  for 
the  whole  period  of  a  child's  life  every  hour  and,  if  necessary, 
every  minute,  surely  the  teacher  has  gone  far  to  create  a  habit 
of  morality  for  a  lifetime. 


"Don't!" 

One  might  give  an  almost  perfect  dehneation  of  a  teacher's 
character  as  a  teacher  by  considering  his  "  Don'ts."  Eight)"  per 
cent,  of  some  people's  "  Don'ts  "  are  unnecessar}',  and  the 
remainder  are  worse  than  useless.  "  Don't  "  is  a  little  word 
which,  as  the  ad\ertisements  say,  "  supplies  a  long-felt  want," 
and  having  once  been  used,  is  henceforth  worked  unmercifully 
hard. 
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It  is  a  rough  and  ready  means  of  getting  rid  of  a  schoolroom 
difficulty  to  say  "  Don't."  Something  must  be  done,  and  the 
teacher  gives  his  command  and  insists  on  obedience.  As  far  as 
the  teacher  is  concerned,  he  thinks  he  has  done  with  the  sub- 
ject, but  he  hasn't.  He  has  set  up  a  bad  feeling  against  himself, 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  and  if  he  repeatedly  resorts  to  this 
form  of  prohibition  he  will  create  an  atmosphere  that  will  spoil 
the  tone  of  his  class. 

In  itself,  "  Don't  !  "  is  an  ugly  word.  It  implies,  "  I  am 
more  powerful  than  you,  and  therefore  you  must  do  as  I  wish." 
Grown  people  will  do  anything  they  are  influenced  to  do,  but 
directly  "  Don't  "  crops  up  they  begin  to  realise  that  they  are 
losing  their  freedom,  and  they  "  kick." 

Children  are  used  to  being  go\'erned,  but,  nevertheless,  their 
sense  of  justice  is  powerful,  and  the  little  "  Don't  !  "  often  breaks 
the  link  of  sympathy  between  them  and  the  teacher.  It  is  not 
so  much  that  they  definitely  realise  it  as  that  in  a  subtle  way  it 
influences  the  tone  and  atmosphere  of  the  class  and  of  the  work. 

The  best  governors  are  those  who  make  the  least  show  of 
government.  They  govern  according  to  law,  unchanging  law, 
not  of  their  making,  but  which  they  have  mastered  and  know 
how  to  use. 

It  is  a  well-known  law  that  a  child  loves  to  do,  and  everybody 
knows  that  a  child  who  can  be  still  and  inactive  is  not  normal. 
What  is  the  use  of  a  teacher  trying  to  fight  against  a  law  like 
that  ?  The  upper  standard  teachers  are  busy  teaching  the  older 
children  the  value  of  self-control,  and  as  an  exercise  in  this  it  is 
easy  for  them  to  persuade  their  children  to  sit  absolutely  still 
for  a  short  time,  to  refrain  from  talking,  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  copy,  and  so  on,  and  so  teachers  often  find  it  easier  to  manage 
upper  classes. 

Infant  school  methods  show  that  this  law  is  recognised  and 
utilised  in  their  training.  But  it  is  in  the  lower  classes  of  the 
upper  department  that  the  "  Don't  !  "  is  most  frequently  heard, 
and  teachers  have  been  known  to  say  that  it  is  this  constant 
nagging  which  is  so  necessary  to  success  that  makes  the  teaching 
of  the  lower  standards  so  wearisome.  But  is  constant  nagging 
necessary  ?  If  the  infants'  teacher  and  the  upper  class  teacher 
have  their  methods  of  avoiding  it,  surely  there  is  a  method 
of  avoiding  it  in  the  lower  standards  of  the  upper  school. 

In  the  first  place  "  the  children  are  so  fidgetty."  Quite  so. 
That  is  their  nature.     What  do  you  ])roi-)osc  to  do  about  it  ? 
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Well,  some  experienced  teachers  say  the  only  way  to  get  good 
work  and  comfortable  working  is  to  make  these  little  folks  fear 
you,  so  that  when  you  say  "  Don't  do  so  and  so  !  "  no  one  dares 
to  do  it.  Granted,  you  may  get  good  work  and  be  very  com- 
fortable, but  that  is  the  rough  and  ready  way  of  the  labourer, 
not  the  educational  methods  of  the  skilled  labourer.  At  the 
other  extreme  are  those  who  would  make  their  pupils  obey  their 
"  Don'ts  "  by  love.  Theirs'  is  ideal,  but  very  wearying,  for 
though  love  is  a  powerful  factor,  it  doesn't  always  make  a  whole 
class  of  children  proof  against  all  temptation  ;  and,  besides, 
if  5'ou  displease  them  they  will  disobey  you  for  revenge. 

The  only  successful  method  of  managing  them  is  one  they  don't 
understand — by  government.  Don't  forbid  them  to  do  certain 
things,  but  give  them  so  much  to  do  that  they  will  be  occupied 
all  the  time  in  doing  it,  and  see  that  they  do  it.  Keep  a  bad 
boy  hard  at  work,  and  he  won't  have  time  to  give  you  any  trouble. 
He  is  generally  a  nuisance  because  he  has  nothing  else  to  do  but 
anuise  himself,  and  he  must  do  something,  he  can't  sit  still.  He 
is  often  a  sharp  boy  who  finishes  his  work  before  the  others  begin. 
If  so,  give  him  some  interesting  work  to  do  to  keep  him  occupied. 
The  secret  of  good  order  in  the  lower  standards  is  hard  work, 
and  plenty  of  it,  varied,  of  course,  and  pleasant  as  far  as  possible, 
but  incessant.  Never  a  moment's  idleness  to  tempt  the  mis- 
chievous. vSuperintending  this  incessant  work  will  be  far  easier 
and  pleasanter  to  the  teacher  than  nagging  at  noisy  or  mischievous 
children. 

But  let  the  children  for  a  moment  imagine  that  any  work  is 
only  to  fill  up  time,  and  they  wont  bother.  Keep  a  strict  eye 
open,  incessantly  test  orally  individuals  to  see  that  the  given 
work  is  being  done  at  the  time,  expect  steady  work,  and  you  will 
get  it. 

Two  experiments  will  illustrate  this.  A  standard  two  was 
set  to  study  a  chapter  in  the  reading  book.  (Standard  four,  by 
the  way  did  this  regularly  with  great  success.)  Twenty  minutes 
was  considered  necessary  for  this  preparation,  but  long  before 
this  the  teacher  was  calling  out  "  Don't  talk  !  "  "  Don't  fidget  !  " 
"  Get  on  with  your  work  !  "  And  this  occurred  time  after  time. 
At  the  end  of  the  twenty  minutes  a  few  children  answered 
splendidly,  the  remainder  were  quite  at  sea. 

In  the  second  experiment  the  children  were  told  to  study  a 
l^aragraph.  This  took  only  a  few  minutes,  and  was  well  done. 
So  on,  throughout  the  chapter,  and  a  good  revision.     The  work 
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was  well  done,  and  scarcely  an}^  one  had  to  be  spoken  to.     It  was 
pleasanter,  more  thorough,  and  in  every  wa^'  more  satisfactory. 

Put  spellings  on  the  blackboard,  and  let  the  children  write 
one  as  they  learn  it.  Leave  them  alone  for  half  an  hour,  and 
there  will  l^e  a  babel.  Some  children  will  have  written  them  all 
in  live  minutes,  will  know  nothing  about  them,  and  will  have 
spent  twenty-five  minutes  in  talk  and  play.  On  the  other  hand, 
walk  round  the  class  quietly,  and  ask  children  to  spell  any  word  on 
their  slates.  If  they  cannot  do  it,  make  them  clean  it  and  not 
put  on  any  word  till  it  is  known.  When  they  get  used  to  it,  there 
will  be  no  trouble.  Most  teachers  do  these  things,  but  young 
teachers  and  unsuccessful  ones  may  get  an  idea  of  why  they  are 
often  so  unsuccessful.  It  is  a  question  of  diplomacy  and  manage- 
ment. 

Diplomacy  is  everything  in  the  control  of  young  children — 
culti\'ate  it.  A  class  of  young  children  were  very  disorderly  J3^st 
at  the  end  of  the  afternoon.  The  worried  teacher  was  using  his 
"  Don'ts  "  freely,  but  with  little  effect.  A  threat  to  keep  the 
class  in  five  minutes  seemed  to  be  useless.  Suddenly  he  said, 
"  Jones,  go  home  !  "  When  he  had  gone  the  teacher  said  "  Jones 
was  the  only  boy  ready."  That  was  all,  but  every  child  sat  bolt 
upright  for  the  next  five  minutes,  and  not  a  sound  was  heard. 
.  There  was  no  more  need  for  grumbling  ;  if  a  boy  misbehaved, 
he  could  be  noted  at  once.  The  atmosphere  was  changed — the 
tone  changed.  The  teacher  could  speak  pleasanth^  and  the  class 
was  dismissed  in  a  good  humour.  Next  day  a  few  children, 
remembering  the  incident,  and  longing  to  be  the  favoured  one, 
made  so  much  show  of  good  behaviour  that  the  others  noticed 
it,  remembered,  and  entered  the  competition.  For  encourage- 
ment, it  was  necessary  henceforth  to  send  some  one  (carefully 
chosen)  home  a  minute  ealier  occasionally,  but  that  was  all. 

vSo  much  for  "  Don'ts  "  in  that  important  section  of  school- 
work — discipline.  "  Don'ts  "  in  regard  to  work  are  just  as 
important.  Just  as  government  and  diplomacy  are  essential 
in  discipline,  habit  is  essentia  lin  work.  The  children  must  form 
the  habit  of  doing  things  in  the  right  way.  Previous  articles 
have  dealt  fully  with  this  subject,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remind  the  regular  reader  of  the  discussion  of  "  concentration  " 
to  show  what  it  meant.  Any  teacher  whose  class  has  acquired 
the  habit  of  attention  and  concentration  will  use  few   "  Don'ts." 

Say  "  Don't  "  as  seldom  as  possible.  Remove  those  things 
which  cause  you  to  say  it.  Rely  more  on  your  own  skill  to  get 
good  order  and  good  work,  than  on  your  authority. 
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Knowledge. 

Knowledge  is  the  possession  of  facts.  Men  have  learned 
many  things  by  thought  and  experience,  and  the  result  of  this 
learning  is  preserved  as  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  mankind. 
This  accummulated  knowledge  is  so  \'ast  that  no  one  pretends 
to  possess  it  all.  Some  spend  a  hfetime  in  acquiring  all  the 
accumulated  knowledge  of  one  branch  of  human  life  and  some 
another.  Not  a  few  also  aim  to  add  a  little.  But  what  a  few 
make  a  wise  choice  of  what  the}"  can  afford  to  neglect,  and  to  the 
teacher  above  all  men  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  he  should 
decide  on  what  knowledge  he  must  acquire.  His  plan  is  fixed 
for  him  for  many  years,  and  he  often  regrets  having  spent  much 
valuable  time  on  acquiring  knowledge  which  he  cannot  use. 
When  left  to  himself  he  often  pursues  no  systematic  course  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  but  picks  up  such  facts  as  may  be  useful 
to  him  which  he  happens  to  notice. 

This  implies  a  false  view  of  life.  Above  all,  a  teacher  should 
decide  on  what  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary  to  his  private 
and  professional  life,  and  should  pursue  a  definite  system  of 
acquiring  this  knowledge. 

This  does  not  mean  devoting  so  many  hours  a  day  to  reading 
and  study  as  might  be  supposed — but  does  imply  methodical 
thinking. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  every  teacher  desires  to  have  a  sound 
mind  ;  yet  how  few  could  define  what  a  sound  mind  is.  "  The 
end  we  aim  at  must  be  known  before  the  way." 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  definite  system  of  knowledge,  then, 
concerning  a  sound  mind. 

A  good  memory  is  indispensable  to  a  teacher  ;  but  how  few 
take  the  trouble  to  acquire  the  accumulated  knowledge  re- 
specting it  beyond  their  psychology  book. 

Many  a  teacher's  professional  life  would  have  been  extended 
had  he  acquired  a  definite  system  of  knowledge  resepcting  the 
voice  or  the  principles  of  sound  health. 

The  government  of  others  plays  a  large  part  in  the  teacher's 
life,  but  many  do  not  know  the  best  means  of  getting  the  best 
work  done  with  the  least  trouble.  Many  a  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  cannot 
manage  a  class  of  little  boys,  though  this  is  his  life  work. 

These  may  be  small  and  apparently  unimportant  things. 
but  life,  and  especially  a  teacher's  life,  is  made  up  of  small  things 
which  count. 
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If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  decide  at  once  what  are 
those  things  which  you  cannot  afford  to  neglect,  and  learn  all  you 
can  about  them.  Above  all  in  your  teaching  make  sure  that  you 
impress  continually  on  your  scholars  the  importance  of  a  sys- 
temised  knowledge  of  the  "  art  of  living." 


Concentration. 

Newton  admitted  that  his  fame  was  due  to  his  habits  of  appli- 
cation or  concentration.  Edison's  success  to-day  is  attributed 
to  the  same  thing,  and  every  man  who  makes  his  mark  in  the 
world  makes  it  by  his  application.  The  teacher  understands 
this  as  well  as  anyone,  for  this  quality,  by  its  state  of  develo])ment, 
determines  his  position,  while  a  student,  in  the  class  list. 

In  school  we  usually  gi\  e  it  the  name  of  attention,  and  are 
apt  occasionally  to  forget  that  attention  is  the  quality  in  the  child 
which  will  become  the  concentration  or  application  of  the  man. 
It  is  the  quality  of  qualities  to  cultivate  to  make  the  most  of  an 
individual,  and  repays  a  thousandfold  the  pains  expended  in  train- 
ing it.  But,  even  apart  from  this,  it  is  worth  a  teacher's  while 
to  cultivate  in  his  class  the  habit  of  attention,  or  concentration, 
if  onty  for  his  own  comfort.  If  every  boy  attends  and  applies 
himself  to  his  work  teaching  is  a  pleasure. 

In  an  attentive  class,  "  Once  told  always  known  "  is  the 
motto  ;  but  in  an  inattentive  one  there  is  hardly  an  impression 
at  all  made,  and  a  few  minutes  serves  to  obliterate  it.  The 
same  occurs  when  a  lesson  is  repeated  and  the  process  goes  on. 
Inattention  accounts  for  two-thirds  of  the  work  that  has  to  be 
done  in  some  schools. 

The  habit  of  concentration  is  not  acquired  in  a  moment.  It 
requires  steady,  persistent  toil  in  the  cultivation.  lyike  all 
habits,  it  is  made  up  of  little  acts  performed  in  the  same  way 
time  after  time,  till  they  are  finally  performed  automatically, 
so  to  speak. 

A  child  who  has  been  accustomed  during  the  whole  of  his 
school  life  to  look  constantly  at  the  teacher  and  assimilate  all 
he  says,  will  prove  a  splendid  listener  to  a  sermon  or  lecture  when 
he  grows  older,  and  will  obtain  the  maxinuim  of  benefit  from  it. 
The  boy  who  has  been  accustomed  to  concentrate  his  whole  atten- 
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tion  upon  his  sum,  his  composition,  or  his  geometry,  will  be  a 
steady  workman,  and  will  be  most  likely  to  develop  new  ideas. 

From  the  day  he  enters  school  till  the  day  he  leaves  it  the 
habit  of  attention  should  be  cultivated.  T'ixing  the  eyes  on  the 
teacher  is  the  first  step  to  fixing  the  thoughts  on  what  he  says. 
Fidgetting  is  a  splendid  aid  to  mind-wandering,  though  it  is  often 
doubtful  which  of  the  two  is  cause  and  which  effect. 

Firmness,  even  to  the  point  of  severity,  is  perhaps  as  much 
justified  in  this  case  as  in  anything  in  the  school.  If  the  teacher 
has  not  a  power  of  compelling  attention  by  the  interest  he 
creates  he  is  justified  in  insisting  on  attention  for  its  own  sake. 

Many  teachers  feel  it  repulsive  and  opposed  to  nature  to  com- 
pel a  child's  attention.  They  rely  on  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the 
lesson  to  stimulate  it.  If  he  does  not  attend,  well  the  lesson  has 
no  interest  for  him.  and  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  listen.  In- 
deed one  class  of  educationists  considers  it  a  crime  to  force  children 
to  do  uncongenial  work.  As  if  their  future  life  is  to  be  a  bed  of 
roses.  As  if  all  work  were  intensely  fascinating,  and  men  went 
to  their  daily  toil  as  to  a  theatre. 

No — life  is  real,  life  is  earnest.  No  wonder  there  are  so  many 
unemployables,  so  many  loungers,  so  many  discontented  failures. 
They  are  the  product  of  the  namb^'-pamby,  sugary  sort  of 
childhood  that  many  children  pass  through.  Many  a  lad  leaves 
school  without  ever  having  conquered  a  difficulty  unaided,  with- 
out ever  having  willingly  done  an  uncongenial  piece  of  work  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  a  moral  victory.  Parents  and  teachers  have 
prated  about  nature  and  enjoying  childhood  as  long  as  possible, 
and  as  a  result  they  have  made  the  child  un-natural,  and  have 
taken  awa}-  from  him  a  large  share  of  enjoyment. 

Why,  a  healthy  child  delights  in  overcoming  difficulties  or, 
in  other  words,  working  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  A 
true  boy  will  run  into  any  danger  physically  to  overcome  a  diffi- 
culty, and  he  will  do  just  the  same  mentally  and  morally  if  you 
guide  him.  Show  him  that  fighting  and  old-world  chivalry  ha\-e 
gone  out  of  date-  -that  mental  strength  and  application  have  taken 
the  place  of  physical  prowess — that  to  have  control  of  your  mind 
is  the  finest  thing  in  the  world.  Vou  can  get  a  keen  enthusiasm 
for  mental  prowess  as  easilv  as  you  can  get  a  keen  enthusiasm  for 
football. 
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Never  give  way  to  a  sentimental  pandering  to  difficulties. 
Insist  on  bo}'S  ha\-ing  control  of  their  own  niinds. 

It  is  no  more  possible  to  make  every  instant  of  the  school  day 
so  interesting  as  to  excite  attention  than  it  is  possible  for  a  man's 
daily  toil  to  be  vmiformly  enjoj-able.  We  have  many  uncon- 
genial tasks  to  perform  in  life,  and  the  boy  should  get  practice  in 
this  at  school,  no  less  than  in  other  things  which  go  to  make  up 
life. 

Encourage  and  stinmlate  natural  attention  by  all  means 
in  your  power,  but  at  the  same  time  make  every  boy  realise 
his  moral  responsibilit}-  to  apply  his  mind  to  any  necessary 
work,  congenial  or  otherwise.  lyCt  them  see  always  that  to  be 
found  mind-wandering  is  a  sign  of  weakness — a  far  greater  and 
gra\-er  fault  than  dullness.  Always  rate  the  mind-wanderer 
below  the  dunce,  and  see  the  \'oluntary  concentration  which 
results. 

Let  it  be  repeated,  normal  children  delight  in  over-coming 
difficulties  and  in  showing  their  ]irowess,  whether  mentally  or 
physically,  if  properly  encouraged.  The  harder  the  work  the 
greater  the  reward. 

To  cultivate  in  a  child's  mind  the  habit  of  voluntary  con- 
centration on  an  uncongenial  subject  is  to  have  earned  his  life- 
long gratitude. 

After  all,  it  is  merely  a  question  of  habit,  and  a  little  severity 
at  the  beginning  is  compensated,  for  a  thousand-fold  in  the  end. 

Object  lessons,  geography,  and  so  on,  can  be  made  to  yield 
voluntary  attention.  But  all  subjects  should  be  exercises. 
Never  repeat  a  word  unless  absolutely  necessary,  and  thus 
compel  attention.  In  mental  arithmetic,  the  child  who  cannot 
repeat  the  question  cannot  work  the  sum  unless  you  encourage 
his  mind-wandering  by  repeating  it  for  him.  Similarly  with 
dictation.  In  drill  give  orders  for  an  exercise  to  be  done  a  given 
number  of  times.  Those  who  forget  to  stop  feel  silly,  and  soon 
concentrate.  Ear  tests  are  the  concentration  exercises  in  singing. 
Questions  on  the  subject  matter  tests  the  concentration  in 
reading,  and  so  on. 

Concentration  is  the  kcv  to  success. 
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Keys. 

New  Codes,  "  Suggestions  to  Teachers,"  new  methods,  new 
ideals,  new  training  colleges  and  new  regulations,  not  to  speak 
of  Acts  of  Parliament,  are  constantly  putting  a  new  construction 
on  the  meaning  of  education  and  changing  its  scope,  but  the  raw 
material  in  which  the  teacher  works  remains  the  same.  The 
locks  barring  entrance  to  the  child-mind  are  similar  to  what 
they  always  have  been,  but  there  are  more  keys  which  we  can 
try.  Keys  have  been  invented  to  fit  more  varieties  of  individual 
patterns,  and  some  people,  not  teachers,  think  they  have  invented 
a   perfect   mental   skel  ton   key. 

The  subject  of  keys  to  individual  minds  is  too  wide  for  our 
discussion  here,  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  a  few  of 
the  keys  to  the  "  class-mind." 

Theoretically,  at  least,  all  the  children  in  each  class  have 
reached  a  similar  stage  of  development  and  attainments,  and 
consequently  we  may  assume  the  existence  of  a  class-mind. 

In  the  lyower  Standards  it  is  not  individuals  only,  but  the 
whole  class,  which  taxes  the  teacher's  ingenuity  to  find  plans  to 
make  his  teaching  a  success.  There  are  several  locks  to  the 
class-mind,  and  the  inexperienced  teacher  has  to  try  every  key 
on  his  bunch  very  often  before  he  succeeds  in  opening  even  one. 
The  teacher  with  few  keys  often  has  to  resort  to  "  forcing  "  one 
or  all  of  the  locks.  Many  a  successful  ITpper  vStandard  teacher 
finds  himself  completely  at  sea  with  a  I^ower  Standard  because 
he  has  not  sufficient  keys  with  which  to  tackle  those  funny  little 
locks. 

After  the  first  day  with  his  new  class,  the  teacher  says  to 
himself  and  to  his  friends,  "  I  feel  completely  worn  out.  It  has 
been  grind,  grind,  grind,  all  day,  and  I  seem  to  have  got  nothing 
for  my  work.  I  never  had  such  a  class  of  children.  They  do 
nothing  but  fidget  all  day  ;  you  can't  get  them  to  concentrate 
their  thoughts  on  one  subject  for  five  minutes  together.  Their 
knowledge  seems  to  be  nil,  and  I  shall  have  to  start  at  the  very 
beginning  of  everything."  Then  comes  a  note  of  despair.  "  I 
wouldn't  mind,"  he  says,  "  if  they  would  only  listen  to  what  I 
say  and  do  what  I  tell  them,  but  they  simply  can't  do  it." 

This  is  his  experience  for  weeks,  and  sometimes  months,  until 
by  some  means,  forcible  or  otherwise,  he  has  taught  them  to 
attend  and  to  do  exactly  what  he  tells  them.  Text-book  and 
lecture-room  psychology  seem  to  help  him  \-ery  little  ;  all  he 
wants  is  the  key  to  the  class-mind. 
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Is  there  a  real  psychological  key  to  the  situation  ?  Well, 
take  one  point  at  a  time.  What  about  this  fidgetiness  ?  Is  there 
an}-  cure  for  it  but  coni])ulsion  ?  Granted  it  must  be  stopped, 
no  class  continually  on  the  fidget  can  do  any  sound  work.  Glancing 
rapidly  along  our  pedagogical  book-shelf  we  select  all  the  manuals 
of  school  psychology  we  are  the  fortunate  possessors  of  and  turn 
to  the  chapter  on  attention. 

Our  great  authority — Sully — gives  us  the  key  we  are  seeking 
almost  before  we  ask,  and  the  chapter  in  the  "  Teachers'  Hand 
book  "  is  so  valuable  that  it  is  worth  while  to  transcribe  a  few 
extracts.  After  a  discussion  of  attention  in  the  infant,  and  the 
growth  of  attention  with  multi])licity  of  interests,  we  come  to 
what  we  are  seeking. 

"  Growth  of  Attention  ,  Early  Stage. — By  frequent  exercises 
of  its  activity  in  response  to  external  stimuli,  the  power  (of  atten- 
tion) attains  a  certain  degree  of  development  independently  of 
any  aid  from  the  will.  By  this  is  meant  that  after  a  certain 
number  of  exercises  less  powerful  stimuli  suffice,  in  the  absence 
of  more  powerful  ones,  to  call  forth  attention. 


By  such  successi\'e  exercises,  the  activit}^  of  attention  is  little 
by  little  brought  under  perfect  control. 


The  growth  of  voluntary  attention  means  a  continual  reduction 
of  the  difficulty  of  attending  to  objects  (and  we  may  add,  sub- 
jects). What  is  first  done  with  labour  and  a  sense  of  difficulty 
is  with  repetition  and  practice  done  more  and  more  easily.  At 
the  same  time,  more  and  more  difficult  tasks  become  possible." 

This  is  all  common  knowledge,  but  it  is  this  we  must  iake 
into  account  before  going  any  further. 

"  Psychology  in  the  Schoolroom,"  by  Uexter  and  Garlick, 
summarises  the   views   of  most  writers. 

"  The  child  is  received  into  school  with  his  powers  of  voluntary 
attention  but  feebly  developed,  as  every  teacher  knows  to  his 
cost.  The  child's  attention  is  distracted,  flitting,  momentary. 
A  wise  teacher  will  not  require  sustained  attention  in  the  young 
child.  He  nnglit  as  well  conuuand  mobility  of  a  bird.  Threats 
and  punishments  which  compel  the  outward  semblance  of 
attention  are  little  good  ;  firstly,  because  the  child  has  not 
sufficient  will-power  to  bring  his  nund  to  the  subject,  and  secondly, 
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because,  even  if  mind  and  matter  can  l)c  thus  brought  together, 
they  cannot  be  kept  together  long,  unless  interest  inter\-ene. 
.  .  .  .  Early  acts  of  attention  are  spasmodic  and  of  brief 
duration,  hence  lessons  to  young  children  should  he  short.'' 

Here  in  a  few  words  we  ha\-e  cause  and  remedy.  As  Thring 
says,  "  Attention  is  a  lesson  w'hich  must  be  learned  like  any 
other  lesson."  The  difference  is,  that  it  cannot  be  learnt  in  30 
or  45  minutes,  but  is  a  long  process  ;  it  is  a  lesson  which  takes 
sometimes  years  to  learn.  Then  where  shall  we  begin.  In  the 
first  place,  "  Lessons  to  young  children  should  be  short,"  because 
"  Early  acts  of  attention  are  spasmodic  and  of  brief  duration." 
It  is  a  proved  fact  that  children  such  as  w^e  spoke  about  at  first 
can  be  got  to  work  well  all  day  if  they  ha\'e  short  lessons.  But 
well  known  as  are  this  fact  and  this  psychological  principle, 
there  are  many  schcols  where  no  notice  is  taken  of  them,  and 
young  children  are  expected  to  have  or  acquire  immediately 
equa'  powers  of  sustained  attention  with  the  Seventh  Standard 
children.  The  time-table  once  drawn  up  for  the  writer's  guidance 
in  teaching  children  of  six  and  se\-en  years  old  provided  for  every 
lesson  to  occupy  at  least  30  minutes  and  some  40. 

It  is  foolishness  to  attempt  to  reform  psychological  phenomena, 
and  anyone  attempting  to  give  30  or  40  minute  lessons  to  young 
children  must  expect  what  they  will  get.  The}-  may  argue  that 
you  cannot  teach  anything  worth  teaching  in  a  five  or  10,  or  even 
15  minute  lesson,  but  they  o\-erlook  the  \-ery  obvious  fact  that 
you  can  in  this  way  get  the  children's  attention  all  the  time  and 
kill  that  wretched  habit  of  fidgetting. 

"  When  we  are  teaching  boys  we  must  remember  what  boys 
are  like.  They  are  often  acute  and  eager,  but  they  tire  of  long- 
continued  effort.  You  can  interest  them  in  your  questions, 
you  can  make  them  work  for  5'ou,  especially  with  hand  and  eye  ; 
but  do  not  expect  to  get  steady  and  sj-stematic  work  out  of  them. 
That  can  only  be  got  by  injurious  pressure.  Their  strength  is 
not  yet  mature.  But  there  comes  a  time  when  the  restless  and 
easily  fatigued  boy  has  by  time  and  gentle  exercise,  become 
capable  of  prolonged  exertion,  able  to  think  severely  and  con- 
tinuously. " — Miall. 

If  you  ha\-e  a  class  of  young  children  to  deal  with,  and  they 
cannot  concentrate  but  fidget  and  shuflle,  take  the  law  entirely 
into  your  own  hands,  disregard  any  accepted  theory,  pay  no 
attention  to  "  what  we  expect  in  this  school,"  but  teach  those 
children,  not  vStandard  I.  or  II.  work.  Disregard  any  time-table 
which  pro\ides  for  30   minute  or  45   minute  lessons  for  little 
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children  whose  attention  cannot  be  held  for  lo  minutes.  Teach 
your  children,  don't  compel  them  to  conform  to  a  cast-iron 
system  which  will  not  hold  water. 

The  teaching  of  the  lower  vStandards  must  of  necessity  be 
chiefly  oral,  and  we  expect  feats  of  concentration  from  these 
little  children,  which  we  do  not  expect  from  their  elder  brothers 
and  sisters.  The  writer's  own  time-table  drawn  up  for  him, 
provided  for  45  minute  lessons  in  reading,  when  one  half  of  the 
class  stumbled  at  every  other  word  and  the  other  half  could 
read  an^^hing — 45  minutes  arithmetic,  chiefly  oral  and  mental, 
involving  to  little  children  complicated  operations  and  continual 
concentration — 30  minutes  drill  when  they  cannot  stand  still 
for  two  minutes — 30  minutes  singing  when  10  minutes  tires 
them  out — 45  minutes  composition  when  they  can't  think  out 
two  consecutive  sentences. 

The  child  mind,  like  the  child  body,  likes  to  flit  about,  ne\-er 
staying  long  in  one  place.  You  can  make  the  child  sit  still  and 
you  can  make  him  concentrate,  but  it  isn't  teaching.  You  can 
keep  children's  interest  awake  in  an  subject  for  fi\-e  minutes 
but  interest  soon  flags. 

Continue  your  lessons  as  long  and  as  long  only,  as  you  can 
hold  interest  and  attention,  then  stop.  Never  mind  the  time- 
table— it  doesn't  know  your  class,  you  do.  If  the  lesson  only 
lasts  fi\'e  minutes,  never  mind.  Five  minutes  is  long  enough 
for  some  lessons. 

You  will  soon  have  got  through  your  list  of  lessons,  but  will 
not  have  co\ered  your  programme.  Don't  hurry.  Go  through 
the  same  programme  again  and  you  will  be  able  to  extend  it 
while  the  interest  lasts. 

In  each  little  lesson  the  interest  which  springs  from  familiarity 
and  the  interest  of  no\-elty  can  both  be  utilised.  Run  o\'er  the 
point  last  touched,  the  children  will  remember  it  so  soon  after, 
and  they  like  to  show  their  knowledge.  Then  tack  on  another 
fact. 

Next  little  lesson,  run  o\'er  both  bits.  Number  one  is  now 
familiar  and  number  two  fairly  so.  Children  will  readily  answer. 
Tack  on  a  bit  more.  vSuppose  you  take  a  forty-fi\-e  minutes' 
lesson  in  five  sections  during  the  day.  You  would  only  occupy 
your  forty-five  minutes,  but  your  result  will  be  immeasurably 
increased.     Nothing  is  lost,   but  much  is  gained. 
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E^'eryone  knows  the  value  of  constant  rexision.  Everyone 
knows  that  a  point  is  more  Hkely  to  be  easily  recalled  in  20  minutes 
or  an  hour,  than  in  24  hours  or  two  or  three  days.  Everyone 
knows  that  after  the  first  revision  the  point  is  becoming  a  part  of 
the  child's  mental  furniture. 

Even  the  grown  man  is  anxious  to  air  his  knowledge.  Even 
the  college  student  is  anxious  to  answer  questions  which  he 
thoroughly  understands. 

By  acknowledging  and  using  this  mental  law  you  can  simply 
direct  the  child's  mental  activity  without  difficulty,  and  this 
system  gives  no  time  or  room  for  fidgetting,  it  keeps  the  child 
occupied  all  the  time. 

Children  lo\e  to  use  knowledge. 

Children  lo\'e  to  be  acti\-e. 

As  they  progress,  the  lessons  imperceptibly  increase  in  length, 
till  the  time  table  can  be  adhered  to. 

Have  as  many  lessons  a  da}'  as  are  necessary,  but  keep  your 
aims  in  view. 

Discipline  and  concentration  are  practically  soh'ed,  now 
consider  other  keys  to  the  little  mind. 

Examining  is  not  teaching.  Examining  is  a  test  of  the 
teaching.  Many  children  in  the  writer's  class  had  untid}'  sum 
books.  Figures  touched  top  and  bottom  line  and  were  jumbled 
up.  E^'ery  lesson  for  three  months,  he  said,  "  Miss  a  line  between 
the  sums,  don't  touch  the  top  line,  every  figure  straight  under 
the  one  abo^•e."  It  took  weeks  to  get  e\'er5'  child  to  do  it.  At 
the  term  exam,  nothing  was  said,  but  e\'ery  child  observed  those 
rules  and  had  a  neat  page.  He  expected  the  familiar  warning, 
it  came  naturally  into  his  mind  and  he  observed  it.  This  is  the 
sort  of  teaching  which  stands  the  test  of  exams,  or  any- 
thing else. 

In  Lower  vStandards,  only  that  is  of  \aluc  which  has  become 
part  of  the  child's  mental  furniture. 
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Fits  and  Misfits. 

"  Try  one  of  our  30s.  suits  and  you  will  have  a  fit,"  advertised 
the  tailor.     Possibly  he  was  right 

"  I  have  cured  hundreds,  and  killed  thousands,"  said  the 
quack,  who  probably  intended  to  say  he  had  saved  thousands 
from  dying.     Possibly  he  was  right.     .     .     . 

"  Children  are  all  alike,"  says  one  man.  "  Paint  them  with 
my  patent  '  non-stick  paint,'  covered  with  a  coating  of  my 
special  '  mental  varnish,"  and  the  result  will  astonish  you." 
Possibly  he  is  right 

Misfits  are  no  uncommon  things  in  elementary  schools.  Mis- 
fits in  clothes  are  too  well-known  to  mention,  but  misfits  in  brains 
and  bodies  are,  perhaps,  equally  numerous. 

What  is  it  but  a  misfit  when  a  great,  brawny  boy  cannot  do 
his  sums  !  He  is  like  a  coat  of  good  material,  well  made  on  the 
whole  and  serviceable,  but  shghtly  ill-fitting.  An  ordinary 
person  will  find  the  coat  serve  the  purpose  for  which  he  wears 
a  coat,  well.  The  sight  may  not  be  pleasing  to  the  critical  sartorial 
eye,  but  it  is  a  good  coat. 

What  is  it  but  a  misfit  when  a  delicate  little  boy,  whose  brain 
is  as  keen  as  a  razor's  edge,  cannot  stand  in  the  cold  for  two 
minutes  without  shivering. 

But  there  are  more  misfits  among  children  than  we  know  of. 
Many  a  good  piece  of  brain  or  body  material  has  been  sadly  mis- 
made  by  ignorant  parents  or  careless  teachers 

Some  misfits  from  the  tailor  are  passable  A  little  reduction 
in  price  salves  the  spirit  of  the  wearer.  Some  a  little  more 
serious,  find  their  way  to  the  East  End  clothes  shop.  A  very  few 
are    rreparably  spoilt. 

So  with  child-life.  Many  a  child  with  a  misfit  brain  or  body 
l)asses  through  life  without  the  defect  being  particularly  noticed. 
Others  struggle  along,  mentally  or  physically  shabby,  conscious 
of  a  noticeable  misfit  which  is  past  repair.  A  few  hopelessly 
ruined  populate  our  prisons  and  workhouses  and  tax  the  energies 
of  social  reformers. 

Serious  difficulties  of  various  kinds  present  themselves  to 
teachers  in  slum  schools,  but  perhaps  the  most  depressing  are  the 
serious  misfits  which  are  turned  out  by  negligent  parents. 
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Otherwise  normal  children  are  found  to  have  serious  defects 
of  mental  training,  and  these  fall  into  the  same  classes  as  the 
tailor's  misfits. 

Some,  by  patient  work,  can  be  rendered  passable.  Some  have 
to  go  slightly  spoilt.  vSome  are  irreparably  ruined  and  turn  to 
crime. 

The  shaping  of  a  brain,  like  the  making  of  a  coat,  can  only  be 
done  properly  by  the  expert.  A  slight  slip  may  do  damage  past 
all  hope  of  remed^^  But  there  is  this  vast  difference — that  a 
coat  wears  out  in  course  of  time  and  can  be  replaced  by  a  better, 
while  the  brain  directs  activity  till  death.  A  badly-fitting  coat 
affects  the  wearer  only.  A  badlj'-trained  mind  affects  a  wide 
circle  of  people  not  only  for  a  lifetime,  but  through  posterity. 

No  one  but  a  tailor  ha^dng  served  his  apprenticeship  attempts 
to  make  coats,  but  anj^one  considers  himself  capable  of  training 
a  child-mind,  and  often  performs  his  work  as  much  by  neglect 
as  b}^  service. 

Consider  not  only  the  absence  of  system,  but  the  unsystematic 
treatment  of  children  in  their  most  plastic  stage  by  careless  parents 
and  you  will  know  why  the  discipline  question  is  so  awkward 
in  some  schools. 

vSee  the  dirty,  sticky  finger  marks  on  doors  and  tables  and  you 
will  not  be  surprised  at  the  dirty,  inky,  untidy  exercise  books. 

Hear  the  absurd,  contradictory  orders  issued  in  some  homes, 
and  the  mixture  of  kicks  and  aresses  and  bribes  which  accom- 
pany them,  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  apparently  wilful 
disobedience  and  scatter-brain  effort  of  the  schoolroom.  See 
the  school  child  in  care  of  the  baby  and  hear  its  remarks  and  see 
its  actions,  and  the  unmitigated  nuisance  of  the  baby-room  is 
explained. 

Many  a  habit  must  be  remodelled  and  many  another  must  be 
formed  before  such  a  class  of  children  have  anything  like  sound 
brains.  Even  then  a  number  are  too  far  spoilt  for  the  limited 
school  career  to  do  the  necessary  work. 

Where  misfit  brains  are  to  be  dealt  with,  nothing  in  the 
curriculum  can  be  of  such  tremendous  importance  as  the  question 
of  straightening  out  the  crooked  places.  If  a  boy  cannot  do  his 
sum  he  ma}^  be  able  to  cause  untold  mischief  by  his  bad  habits 
or  lack  of  habits. 
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Of  course,  this  idea  runs  through  our  whole  school  system,  but 
where  the  majority  of  brains  in  a  school  show  signs  of  evil  training, 
the  question  of  developing  a  sound  mind  ought  to  take  precedence 
of  the  whole  work  of  the  school.  It  is  infinitely  more  valuable 
to  the  State  to  turn  out  of  such  schools  sounder  brains  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  found,  than  it  is  to  turn  out  what 
we  commonly  call  "  well-educated  "  children. 

Granted  these  children  ought  to  have  the  same  opportunities 
as  children  from  better  homes,  but  it  must  also  be  granted  that 
their  greatest  handicap  in  life  will  be  their  untutored  brains. 
Many  a  bright  intelligent  boy  turns  out  a  failure  because  his 
brain  is  entirely  out  of  his  control,  and  a  great  part  of  the  trouble 
with  school  children  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  parents'  great 
weakness  is  lack  of  self-control.  In  slums,  where  poverty  is  not 
the  only  cause  of  wretchedness,  undisciplined  minds  hold  sway. 

Hence  the  importance  of  mind-shaping  in  school.  Can  the 
school  rectify  deficient  and  demoralising  home  training  ?  Not 
alone.  If  some  agency  after  school  da^'s  are  over  can  direct  self- 
activity  into  the  highest  channels,  the  misfit  may  be  rendered 
almost  unnoticeable.  If  the  school  alone  attempts  to  repair, 
the  misfit  can  be  only  partially  remedied,  and  that  part  probably 
not  •  permanently. 

What,  then,  can  the  school  attempt  to  do  ?  The  greatest 
thing  it  can  possibly  do  is  to  teach  the  art  of  self-education 
thoroughly,  and,  as  far  as  it  can,  implant  or  stimulate  the  desire 
to  carry  on  self-education. 

"  A  young  teacher  who  had  great  success  with  a  class  of  rough 
boys  in  the  worst  quarter  of  a  large  city  was  asked  at  a  teachers' 
meeting  to  tell  something  of  the  method  by  which  she  had  trans- 
formed the  lawless  street  urchins  into  respectable  bo3^s.  '  I 
ha\^en't  any  method,  really,'  she  said,  modestly.  '  It  is  only 
because  I  have  striven  to  become  intensely  interested  in  the 
bo5^s  ;  I  say  don't  just  as  seldom  as  I  possibly  can  to  them.  These 
boys  had  learned  to  lie  and  steal  and  fight,  while  truth,  honesty 
and  acts  of  courtesy  were  unknown  terms  to  them.  So  I  began 
by  telling  them  a  story  each  morning  about  persons  who  had 
done  some  brave  or  honest  or  kind  deed.  I  asked  them  to  save 
up  good  things  they  had  seen  or  done  to  tell  at  our  morning 
exercises.  Their  eagerness  about  it,  and  their  evident  pride 
when  I  was  pleased  with  their  little  incidents,  showed  that  they 
were  improving.     There  was  just  one  boy  who  seemed  to   be 


hopeless.  He  was  apparently  indifferent  to  everything,  and  sat 
for  weeks  without  showing  any  interest,  with  a  stolid  expression 
on  his  face,  and  never  contributed  anything  to  the  conversation. 
I  had  begun  to  be  really  discouraged  about  him,  when  one 
morning  he  raised  his  hand  as  soon  as  it  was  time  to  begin  the 
story-telHng. 

"  '  Well,  Jim,  what  is  it  you  have  to  tell  us  ?  '  I  said  in  the 
most  pleasing  way  I  could,  for  I  was  so  glad  to  see  that  he  was 
going  to  join  in  the  exercises. 

"  '  Man's  hat  blew  off  this  morning  as  I  was  coming  to  school, 
and  I  ran  and  got  it  for  him.' 

"  '  And  what  did  he  say  ?  '  I  asked,  hoping  that  a  '  thank 
3^ou  '  had  rewarded  his  attempt  in  the  right  direction.  '  He 
said,  "  You  young  scamp,  you'd  made  off  with  my  hat  if  I  hadn't 
kept  my  eye  on  you,"  '  exclaimed  Jim  in  an  excited  wa^^ 

"  '  And  what  did  you  do,   Jim  ?  '   I   asked,   with  fear  and 

trembling.  '  Didn't  do  nothing  ;    just  come  along  to  school,' 

said  Jim.  '  I  reckoned  he  didn't  know  any  better.'  " — Dr. 
Murphy. 

Surely,  here  was  a  misfit,  which  under  patient  guidance  was 
becoming  less  and  less  so.  When  he  had  realised  that  the  man 
knew  no  better  he  had  crossed  the  boundary  line  between  hooli- 
ganism and  useful  citizenship. 

If  we  can  only  get  children  to  know  that  there  is  a  wider 
life  than  that  of  the  slum,  and  that  it  is  far  more  manly  and 
beautiful,  we  shall  do  a  great  work. 

"  Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control ;  these  three 
alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power."  life's  misfits  cannot  be 
totally  repaired  at  a  sweep  by  the  elementary  school ;  indeed, 
it  can  do  but  little  with  many  cases  But  where  human  sjanpathy 
and  judicious  guidance  of  the  self-activity  of  the  child's  mind 
can  do  anything,  let  it  do  the  best  it  can. 

Think  of  the  misfits  in  your  own  class,  find  out,  if  possible, 
what  needs  remedying,  and  do  what  you  can  with  it.  Add  a  little 
more  human  sympath}^  to  your  official  duties,  and  think  out  the 
effect  of  each  life  in  A^our  class,  on  its  environment  now  and  in  the 
future. 
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Impossibilities. 

To  some  people  the  idea  of  impossibilities  is  absurd.  There 
is  no  such  word  in  their  vocabular^^  To  them,  impossibilities 
are  for  children,  old  people  and  delicate  folk.  To  admit  impossi- 
bilities is  to  admit  weak-mindedness. 

Their  motto  is  "  nothing;  is  impossil^le  to  the  man  with  a 
will." 

These  are  the  people  who  make  things  nio\'e.  They  carry 
with  them  an  atmosphere  of  breezy  briskness.  They  brace 
up  those  unfortunate  subordinates  of  theirs  who  can  think  of 
little  but  limitations.  There  are  no  limitations  to  this  class  of 
prople.  Man  can  do  anything  and  he  must  do  what  is  required 
of  him  or  what  is  necessary  at  the  moment. 

Such  men  like  all  others  ha\-e  their  place  in  the  world.  They 
balance  the  effect  of  minds  that  can  see  little  or  nothing  else  but 
impossibilities.  The  one  braces  the  other,  and  the  one  brings 
home  to  the  other  the  realities  of  life.  The  world  needs  the  timid 
as  well  as  the  fearless. 

The  two  types  are  often  found  together  on  a  school  staff. 
Sometimes  the  master  braces  up  a  listless  or  fatalistic  assistant 
and  sometimes  an  energetic  assistant  demonstrates  possibilities 
to  a-  head. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  in  dealing  with  such  a  subtle  thing 
as  human  nature,  there  are  boundless  possibiUties,  but  there  are 
also  many  impossibilities. 

Prol)ably  Michael  Angelo  would  ha\e  made  a  very  indifferent 
electrician  and  similarly  Edison  a  sculptor  or  artist.  Yet  many 
parents  and  not  a  few  teachers  would  have  striven  laboriously 
to  reduce  the  two  minds  to  a  common  denominator.  Surely  this 
would  have  been  an  impossibility  and  the  result  a  catastrophe. 

No  amount  of  energy  expended  will  result  in  the  well-nourished 
well-built  child,  and  the  badly  nourished  delicate  child,  reaching 
the  same  state  of  perfection.     It  is  an  utter  impossibility. 

The  child  with  a  defective  grounding  cannot  attain  the  same 
result  as  the  well-trained  child. 

There  are  many  impossibilities  in  a  school  and  the  fact  nuist  be 
faced. 

A  teacher  in  a  good  school  was  transferred  to  a  slum.  He 
held  the  opinion  that  haxing  got  hold  of  the  right  methods,  his 
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results  must  be  as  good  in  the  new  as  in  the  old  school.  But  at 
the  periodical  examinations  he  was  glad  to  hide  himself  behind 
the  headmaster's  implied  opinion  in  judging  of  the  results,  that 
there  were  influences  to  reckon  with  which  made  substantial 
differences. 

It  is  impossible  to  attain  perfection  in  human  life.  Certain 
details  may  be  performed  with  a  certain  degree  of  perfection  but 
impossibilities  exist. 

We  all  want  the  conduct  of  our  children  to  be  exemplary, 
but  we  all  know  that  we  have  to  face  many  impossibilities  in  this 
direction. 

Conduct  depends  to  a  very  great  extent,  especially  in  early 
schooldays,  on  home  training.  Where  this  is  defecti\-e  or  deficient 
a  great  deal  is  added  to  the  labour  of  the  teacher,  and  unless  undue 
time  and  attention  is  bestowed  upon  it,  perfect  behaviour  is  an 
impossibility.  The  instincts  of  a  child  from  seven  to  nine^years 
old  lead  it  to  be  continually  on  the  move.  It  is  restless,  fidgetty, 
never  satisfied  with  anything  for  long  together,  and  the  true 
teacher  knows  it  is  impossible  to  reform  nature  and  to  obtain 
quiet,  restrained,  sustained  attention. 

To  go  a  step  further  and  consider  character.  When  we 
remember  how  few  characters  are  anything  like  perfect  among 
adults,  how  impossible  we  realise  it  to  be,  to  obtain  perfection  in 
a  child. 

Moral  lunatics  and  imbeciles  are  probably  more  numerous 
than  those  of  defective  mental  powers. 

If  these  defects  are  transmitted  to  children  how  can  you 
expect  moral  sanity  from  them  ?  Moreover,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  live  in  and  among  a  continual  display  of  moral 
weakness.  vSchool  influence  may  do  much  for  such  children  but 
unfortunately  home  influence  does  much  more.  Amongst  whole 
classes  of  children  it  is  impossible  to  get  good  character. 

Even  if  they  had  strong  moral  fibre,  their  ideas  are  of  the 
lowest  type.  The  school  can  set  high  ideals,  but  it  cannot  give 
too  much  backbone. 

In  ordinary  school  work  it  is  easy  to  expect  the  impossible. 
Every  day  children  are  expected  to  work  reduction  sums  when 
they  do  not  know  their  tables.  Every  day  children  who  cannot 
sound  c — a — t,  cat,  are  struggling  with  big  words. 
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Numbers  of  good  and  earnest  teachers  ha\-e  to  admit  that 
it  is  impossible  for  many  children  in  their  class  to  be  anywhere 
near  narmal  owing  to  their  defecti\'e  grounding.  ' 

Again,  apart  from  training  and  environment,  capacity  varies 
considerably.  It  is  impossible  for  one  child  to  cover  a  course 
of  work  which  another  finds  easy.  It  is  impossible  for  the  a\-erage 
child  to  keep  up  with  the  dull  child  who  has  special  aptitude  for 
some  pursuit,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  dull  child  to  keep  up  with 
the   volatile. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  exactly  what  a  child  appercei\'es, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  push  every  child  through  the  sieve. 

In  a  school  are  a  host  of  unknown  and  unreckoned  influences, 
and  deficiencies  in  teachers  and  pupils,  which  make  school  work 
bristle  with  impossibilities. 

If  teachers  always  knew  and  recognised  impossibilities  there 
would  be  much  less  friction,  visible  and  in\-isible.  than  at  present, 
and  possibilities  might  become  probabilities  and  realities  which 
now  fall  in  with  the  impossibilities. 

Impossibilities  should  never  beget  pessimism.  To  every  great 
man  a  difficulty  is  merely  a  spur  to  greater  effort.  Impossibilities 
are  recognised  in  every  walk  of  life.  Some  apparent  impossi- 
l)ilities  are  not  so  in  reality  and  may  be  changed  into  possibilities, 
but  some  must  be  faced  as  sheer  impossibilities,  to  deal  with  which 
is  to  waste  valuable  labour. 

When  an  impossibility  is  proved  beyond  question  to  be  such, 
let  it  alone  and  concentrate  energy  on  a  possibility  or  a  possible 
possibility,  but  above  all  don't  try  to  push  every  child  through 
the  sieve. 


Cleverness. 

Cleverness  is  still  supposed  by  some  people  to  be  synonymous 
with  knowledge  or  wisdom.  But  knowledge  is  not  wisdom,  nor 
wisdom  knowledge,  and  cleverness  is  a  genus  of  its  own.  The 
clever  child  is  the  one  who  has  skill  in  some  direction,  for  no 
child,  any  more  than  no  man,  can  have  skill  in  all  directions. 

One  of  the  cleverest  d  awers  the  writer  ever  met  in  school 
was  quite  a  dunce  in  other  subjects,  and  most  dunces  are  clever 
at  something.     Unless  there  is  some  mental  defect  almost  every 
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child  is  clever  in  some  direction,  and  consequently,  many  school 
dimces  turn  out  to  be  creditable  workmen,  or  become  mild 
specialists  in  their  hobb}'. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  genius  and  specialist  is  often,  indeed 
usually,  sadly  lacking  in  most  things  that  the  ordinary  person  is 
interested  in.  If  he  did  not  neglect  practically  ever\i;hing  else 
the  specialist  would  be  no  specialist,  and  the  genius  would  never 
develop. 

In  some  cases  this  power  of  specialising  is  a  gift,  and  in 
many  n?ore  it  is  the  direct  result  of  circumstances.  The  same 
causes  operate  to  make  a  child  cle\-er  in  some  direction,  and  if 
the  man  of  culture  and  education  cannot  specialise  without 
neglecting  other  things,  the  little  child  cannot. 

If  a  boy  can  draw  well  and  is  below  the  standard  in  other 
subjects,  it  is  probably  because  he  has  the  power  of  closely 
observing  and  reproducing.  He  cannot  minutely  observe  all 
those  things  which  interest  him  without  failing  to  miss  many 
other  things  which  his  companions  see  and  know.  Possibly 
while  others  pore  OA^er  story  books,  or  puzzle  over  mathematical 
calculations,  he  is  carefully  watching  something  which  has  taken 
his  fancy,  and  will  some  time  be  represented  on  paper.  He  will 
very  like  y  be  struck  by  the  appearance  of  some  new  object  or 
formerly  unnoticed  shape  in  the  middle  of  an  oral  lesson.  Do  not 
accuse  him  of  lacking  the  power  of  concentration.  He  is  con- 
centrating seriously. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  boy  who  is  fond  of  reading  may 
thorouglily  dislike  reproducing  his  ideas  in  line  and  form.  He 
will  probablj'  be  a  word  artist  in  his  little  wa^^  He  will  uncon- 
scioush^  master  the  art  of  expression  by  words,  written  or  spoken, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  lesson  he  ma}^  be  wondering  how  his  hero 
will  escape  from  the  dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed  when  he  last 
encountered  him.  A  chance  word  or  sign  may  set  up  a  chain  of 
association  in  his  mind  and  carry  him  into  fairy  realms. 

So  with  the  young  mathematician,  or  mechanic,  or  nature 
student.  They  are  often  busiest  when  we  accuse  them  of  in- 
attention. Think  how  easil}^  a  chance  word  runs  through  a  series 
of  associating  links  in  rapid  succession  and  puts  you  in  touch 
with  your  hobby,  or  with  some  plan  you  have  in  mind.  It  is 
this  very  thing  which  you  make  use  of,  and  which  helps  you 
most.  It  is  the  idea  which  crops  up  at  an  inconvenient  moment 
which  is  most  valuable.     Surely  it  is  so  with  the  intelligent  boy. 
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He  does  not  want  to  bother  with  things  in  which  he  has  no  interest 
when  he  is  full  of  those  things  which  have  a  fascination.  He 
cannot  keep  his  mind  from  them  if  he  would.  Consequently  he  is 
snubbed  for  his  inattention  or  laziness  when  he  is  most  actively 
thinking.  Let  him  alone  and  he  will  develop  his  ideas  at  the 
expense  of  general  culture.  Check  him  and  you  will  not  only 
have  difficulty  in  replacing  his  interests  by  what  is  apparently 
of  most  use  to  him,  but,  unless  he  has  real  grit  and  a  most  decided 
tendency  to  genuine  specialisation,  you  wall  crush  in  him  what 
might  raise  him  to  a  high  level. 

Fortunately  most  boys  are  mediocre,  and  we  are  doing  the 
best  for  them  that  we  can  by  a  wide  general  training.  Having 
no  pronounced  interest  beyond  cricket  and  football  they  are 
fairly  easily  interested.  But  even  the  sportsman  may  be  de- 
veloping tendencies  which  will  make  him  a  leader  of  men,  or  a 
force  in  other  directions,  and  his  listlessness  may  be  due  to  his 
mental  habits  of  reflection  on  plans  and  schemes  which  will 
later  on  stand  him  in  good  stead. 

Happily  for  teachers  these  boys  are  in  the  minority,  but  a 
teacher  who  has  an  intelligent  boy  who  displays  these  tendencies 
needs  to  treat  him  carefully.  It  is  a  serious  matter  to  send  out 
a  boy  ill-fitted  to  fight  life's  battle,  but  it  is  equally  serious  to  send 
out  a  boy  with  natural  gifts  suppressed. 

Watch  such  boys.  Encourage  their  powers,  but  also  give 
them  to  understand  that  life  is  very  complex.  "  lyife  is  real  ; 
life  is  earnest." 


"  Success.' 


"  Thomas  Alva  Kdison  .  .  .  the  man  who  began  life  as  a 
newsboy  .  .  .  and,  after  achieving  the  foremost  position  amongst 
the  inventors  of  his  age,  a  many-times  millionaire — honoured  in 
all  countries  for  a  life-time  of  unparalleled,  practical  productive- 
ness— is  to-day  one  of  the  deepest  thinkers  and  hardest  workers 
of  the  world." 

Few  men  would  work  for  five  days  and  nights  without  sleep 
and  with  very  little  food,  even  for  the  most  worthy  object ;  yet 
that  is  what  Edison  did  merely  for  the  sake  of  achievement,  when 
])erfectiug  the  incandescent  mantle. 
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The  whole  world  benefits  b}'  his  labours  every  moment,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  He  does  not 
create  electricity,  but  he  has  shown  all  the  world  how  to  make 
this  force  a  powerful  servant. 

We  teachers  can  show  our  boys  and  girls  how  to  ensla\-e  greater 
forces  than  electricity. 

Do  you  resolutely  set  3'ourself  to  work  with  your  pupils,  as 
Edison  sets  to  work  in  his  laboratory  ? 

Yours  is  not  to  experiment,  to  test,  to  wrest  secrets  from 
Nature,  but  to  achieve  success  along  clearly  defined  lines.  You 
don't  need  Edison's  ability,  but  you  do  need  Edison's  power  of 
work  to  achie\'e  success  for  its  own  sake. 

Edison's  success  leads  to  increased  comfort  or  convenience. 
Yours,  to  greater  manliness,  purer  ideals,  nobler  lives,  in  the  next 
generation. 

\\"hich  is  greater — a  world-wide  convenience,  or  a  generation 
of  noble  manhood  ?  If  the  latter,  then  bend  3'our  whole  energies 
towards  its  accomplishment. 

Your  boys  are  to  be  made  into  men,  the  best  men  that  the 
material  is  capable  of  producing.  Their  intellects  are  to  be 
trained  to  fit  them  to  take  their  place  among  the  world's  workers. 
They  are  to  be  cultured,  that  they  may  make  a  wise  use  of  leisure. 
Their  consciences  are  to  be  educated,  that  they  may  be  good 
citizens     and  honourable  men. 

The  glory  of  the  work  is  in  the  achievement. 

You  must  realise  that  you  have  to  succeed.  Nothing  less 
than  success  will  do,  in  education,  because  the  future  of  the  race 
depends  upon  it,  and  one  unsuccessful  career  means  loss  to 
hundreds  of  lives,  influencing  a  wide  circle. 

You  have  no  right  to  a  place  in  the  profession  if  3-ou  ha\-e  not 
.studied  the  whole  art  of  success  in  it. 

Book-knowledge  is  good,  certificates  are  good.  But  they 
are  merely  means  to  an  end.  vSuccess  in  actual  teaching  is  that 
end. 

First,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  you  must  stud}-  the  art 
of  success  in  managing  a  class  and  in  understanding  all  types  of 
children.  Man^^  otherwise  successful  teachers  have  neglected 
this  most  important  branch  of  their  art. 
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Everyone  knows  that  a  good  student  is  not  necessarih'  a 
good  teacher.  Have  you  thoroughly  studied  the  art  of  imparting 
information  properly  ? 

Abo\-e  all.  we  teachers  are  the  li\-ing  books  on  the  art  of 
living. 

If  written  books  are  "  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  con- 
tain a  potency  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was 
whose  progeny  they  are,"  if  "  they  do  preserve  as  in  a  vial  the 
purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred 
them,"  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  have  deliberately  chosen  a 
profession  which  demands  of  its  members  that  they  shall  be  living 
books  ? 

Their  lives  must  be  "  seasoned,  preserved  and  stored  up." 

To  have  attained  the  dignity  of  being  known  for  a  good  man, 
with  a  broad,  "  seasoned  "  life,  is  the  greatest  success  a  teacher 
can  attain  to. 

Our  motto  must  be  :    "  The  Success  of  Achievement." 


"I  Can." 

Go  to  the  youngest  children  in  your  school  and  write  this 
title  on  the  blackboard.  Ask  the  little  ones  to  write  out  as  many 
sentences  as  they  are  able,  containing  these  two  words.  Do  you 
anticipate  any  looks  of  blank  despair,  any  hesitation,  any  difficulty 
in  finding  "  copy  "  ?  The  difficulty  would  be  to  find  time  to 
write  all  the  sentences  that  could  be  written.  Collect  up  and 
retain  the  papers. 

Repeat  the  experiment  with  3'our  oldest  children.  I  can 
imagine  there  may  be  some  slight  hesitation  here,  for  these 
children  with  a  sense  of  discrimination  will  only  write  down 
what  they  can  do,  not  what  they  think  they  can.  However,  a 
good  deal  will  be  written  here. 

Compare  the  two  sets  of  papers.  The  little  ones  will  say, 
"  I  can  run,"  "  I  can  jump,"  "  I  can  skip,"  "  I  can  eat,"  "  I  can 
talk,"  and  so  on.  The  elder  ones,  on  the  contrary,  will  probably 
say  little  about  the  purely  physical  feelings,  and  will  give  extended 
sentences  such  as  "  I  can  ride  a  bicycle  with  my  feet  on  the 
handle-l)ars." 
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Propose  the  same  question  to  an  adult  and  his  ideals  and 
aspirations  will  be  manifest.  Now  apply  it  to  yourself  as  a 
teacher.  What  are  the  possibilities  of  the  average  teacher  ? 
Can  you  teach  ?  Probably  you  think  so.  But  do  you  not  feel 
sometimes  that  in  teaching  your  special  class  you  are  doing 
little  good — that  in  fact  the  children  would  get  on  almost  as  well 
without  your  help  ?  Do  you  not  sometimes  feel  that  so-and-so 
cannot  be  taught  ;  she  (or  he)  must  muddle  along  ?  Is  there  not 
something  or  somebody  you  have  given  up  as  a  bad  job  ?  Can 
it  not  be  done  ?  Is  Tommy  Jones  past  teaching  ?  Is  grammar 
beyond  the  possibilities  of  your  class  ?  Now,  honestly,  ha\'e 
you  put  your  back  into  it  ?  Have  you  done  what  you  can  ? 
Can  you  teach  or  can  you  not  ?  You  insist  on  your  pupils  doing 
all  they  can  ;  now  apply  that  same  insistence  to  yourself.  In  face 
of  diificulty  assume  an  "  I  can  "  attitude. 

There  is  no  better  stimulus  to  successful  work  than  a  feeling 
of  power.  The  boy  who  knows  he  can  get  his  sum  right  sets  about 
it  in  earnest  ;  but  he  who  doubts  his  own  capacity  wastes  much 
mental  energy,  that  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  sum,  in  wondering 
if  it  is  possible  and  gazing  about. 

Your  yourself  have  little  to  fear  about  methods  and  results 
once  you  have  got  your  mind  into  the  "  I  can  "  state.  It  is  worth 
while  expending  a  little  trouble  in  acquiring  the  mental  habit 
of  saying  or  thinking  "  Here's  a  difficulty — I  can  conquer  it." 
"  Difficulties  are  made  to  overcome,"  and  the  teacher — above  all 
people — is  the  one  who  should  be  self -trained  to  overcome  them. 

What  is  the  use  of  railing  about  circumstances  which  prevent 
this,  that  and  the  other  ?  Granted,  there  are  some  things  against 
which  it  is  useless  to  stri\-e  ;  but  those  circumstances  are  rare. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  wise  plan  in  confronting  difficult  circum- 
stances is  to  create  other  circumstances — as  did  Napoleon.  To 
the  weak  man  every  alteration  of  the  ordinary  routine  or  course 
of  events  is  a  piece  of  trouble  and  worry,  an  excuse  for  wailing 
or  railing  or  despair.  To  the  strong  man,  such  an  occurrence  is 
merely  a  difficulty  to  be  met,  unforeseen  certainly,  but  never- 
theless capable  of  being  surmounted. 

"  When  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,"  but  you  must  know  the 
way  or — find  it ;  and  this  finding  of  the  way  out  of  a  difficulty 
is  the  supreme  test  of  the  able  man. 

Not  all  educated  men,  not  all  clever  men,  are  able  to  do  this  ; 
•but  all  successful  men  are  men  who  have  acquired  the  mental 
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habit  of  meeting  and  conquering  difficulties  on  the  principle  of 
"  I  can." 

If  by  chance  you  are  frequently  confronted  by  circumstances 
which  you  feel  are  too  much  for  3'ou.  it  is  necessary  for  yo\i  to  go 
back  a  stage  further  still  in  your  self-education.  You  evidently 
do  not  know  enough  about  your  business.  "  Wrap  5'our  mind 
about  the  thing  you  ba^-e  to  do  :  study  it — analyse  it — linger 
it  over  with  the  tentacles  of  the  brain.  Concentrate  on  it  so  long 
that  all  its  parts  and  relations  and  details  stand  out  before  5'ou. 
Know  the  facts."  The  more  you  do  this  the  more  often  will  you 
find  yourself  saying  "  I  can  "  and  the  less  often  "  I  can't." 

"  The  longer  I  live  the  more  I  am  certain  that  the  great 
difference  between  men,  between  the  feeble  and  the  powerful,  the 
great  and  the  insignificant,  is  energy — invincible  determination — 
a  purpose  once  fixed  and  then  death  or  victory.  That  quaUty 
will  do  anything  that  can  be  done  in  the  world  :  and  no  talents, 
no  circumstances,  no  opportunities,  will  make  a  two-legged  crea- 
ture a  man  without  it." — Buxton. 


Mere  Talking. 

Have  you  ever  come  across  the  talkative  teacher  ?  He  (or 
she)  talks,  and  talks,  and  talks,  and  at  the  end  of  it  you  wonder 
what  it  has  all  been  about. 

In  a  meeting,  he  monopolises  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  covers 
up  his  point,  if  he  has  one,  in  a  multitude  of  words.  All  that 
he  wanted  to  conve^^  could  ha\'e  been  said  in  two  or  three  sentences 
and  it  was  of  such  small  importance,  and  so  remote  from  the  point 
under  consideration  that  it  might  well  ha\'e  been  left  unsaid. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  he  likes  to  hear  his  own  voice. 
He  can  chat  for  a  long  time  about  nothing.  »Sometimes  he 
is  amusing,  sometimes  he  is  dull.  When  you  are  worried  he  either 
worries  you  still  more  or  (according  to  the  state  of  your  mind) 
distracts  your  attention  from  the  subject  of  worry,  without  making 
any  strain  on  your  mind.  He  diverts  you  without  your  ha\'ing  to 
make  any  effort  to  return  the  compliment.  Just  listen  to  his 
chatter,  or  not,  as  you  please,  he  is  satisfied  to  be  talking. 

I  )uring  leisure  you  can  tolerate  him,  but  what  sort  of  a  Inisiuess 
man  is  he  ?  Well,  that  depends  on  his  business.  If  he  is  a 
teacher,  we  wonder  what  sort  of  a  class  he  has. 
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\^isit  him.  He  is  ta  king.  He  talks  to  bis  class  incessantly 
from  morning  till  night.  If  his  every  word  meant  something 
his  class  would  be  talked  to  death.  They  would  ecei^'e  more 
information  than  am^  child  could  carry.  They  would  receive 
more  directions  than  any  child  could  comprehend  or  attempt 
to  carry  out.  Their  minds  would  be  racked  to  death  in  attempting 
to  follow  him. 

It  follows,  then,  that  a  great  deal  of  what  he  says  has  to  be 
disregarded.  Now,  a  well-informed  man  of  ability  might  be  able 
to  sort  out  of  the  maze  of  words  just  what  was  necessary.  But 
no  child  can  do  it. 

The  consequence  is  that  they  take  very  little  notice  of  what  he 
does  say.  And  who  can  wonder  at  it  ?  The  majority  of  his 
commands  (except  such  as  experience  has  taught  must  be  obej^ed) 
pass  unheeded. 

Any  information  he  attempts  to  convey  is  partially  under- 
stood and  grasped  after  several  recapitulations. 

It  takes  him  several  times  as  long  to  explain  what  he  said 
before,  as  would  have  sufficed  to  say  what  he  meant. 

In  short,  as  Mr.  Micawber  would  say,  he  clouds  the  children's 
minds  with  fog  and  renders  it  worse  by  his  explanations. 

Only  a  brilliant  mind  could  thrive  under  his  care.  We  have 
taken  an  extreme  species  of  a  very  conmion  tj^pe  of  teacher  in 
order  to  direct  attention  to  a  great  source  of  weakness. 

In  no  line  of  activity  is  extreme  wordiness  more  useless  and 
more  producti\-e  of  failure  than  in  teaching.  Consider  !  I^an- 
guage  is  the  great  means  of  communication  between  teacher  and 
taught.  The  blackboard  is  a  means  by  which  some  few  ideas 
are  conveyed,  but  they  are  few.  Signs  are  occasionally  used  to 
convey  ideas,  but  only  after  they  have  been  explained  by  word 
of  mouth. 

We  alwaj^s  fall  back  and  rely  upon  words.  If  we  habitually 
hurl  them  upon  children  helter  skelter,  the\^  cease  to  have  any 
meaning  and  the  \-alue  of  language  as  a  means  of  communication 
is  immeasurably  weakened. 

It  is  no  small  part  of  a  teacher's  work  to  inculcate  in  his  pupils 
an  accurate  use  of  language  as  a  means  of  intercourse,  an  appre- 
ciation of  its  value  and  an  idea  of  the  disastrous  results  of  its 
abuse  or  misuse. 
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Most  disputes,  much  quarralliug  and  its  attendant  evils,  and 
a  host  of  minor  unpleasantnesses,  are  caused  by  a  wilful  or  un- 
conscious misuse  of  language  or  absolute  carelessness  in  its  use. 

A  man  who  has  learnt  to  control  his  tongue  has  learnt  one 
of  the  greatest  lessons,  and  has  gone  a  long  way  on  the  road 
towards  that  great  ideal  of  living  peaceably  with  all  men. 

How  better  can  we  teach  this  great  precept  than  by  example  ? 

One  of  the  finest  memories  a  pupil  can  carry  away  from  a 
school  is  that  of  a  man  who  always  said  exactly  what  he  meant, 
neither  more  or  less,  in  the  pleasantest  way  he  could  ;  who 
always  spoke  advisedly,   thinking  twice  before  he  spoke  once. 

Such  an  habit  conveys  nmcli.  It  indicates  a  well-balanced 
brain.  It  shows  a  careful  balancing  up  of  all  considerations 
concerned.  It  reveals  a  habit  of  absolute  self-control.  It 
reveals  a  man. 

What  is  the  use  of  talking  if  you  have  nothing  definite  to  say  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  expressing  your  ideas  in  any  words  but  those 
which  exactly  represent  the  thought  ?  What  is  the  use  of 
enveloping  an  idea  in  a  mist  when  you  could  state  it  clearly,  neatly 
and  convincingly  ? 

Since  we  make  our  living  largely  by  the  use  of  language,  and 
since  language  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  lives  we  are 
attempting  to  mould,  it  behoves  us  to  make  ourselves  masters 
in  the  art  of  its  use. 

This  can  onl}'  be  done  by  steady,  thoughtful,  prolonged  and 
persistent  effort. 

The  procedure  itself  is  simple.  The  habit  can  only  be  formed 
by  much  effort : — 

1.  Say  what  3^ou  mean. 

2.  Say  it  clearly  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

3.  vSay  nothing  but  what  actually  bears  on  the  matter  in 

question. 

4.  Weigh  your  words  and  use  the  right  ones. 

"  He  who  ruleth  his  own  tongue  (especially  if  he  be  a  teacher) 
is     greater     than     he     who     taketh     a     city." 
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Look. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  teacher  at  work  who  has  eyes  in  the 
back  of  his  head  ?  His  power  is  wonderful.  Perhaps  you  are 
incHned  to  scoff  at  such  childish  folly,  but  some  teachers,  who 
are  nearly  worried  and  worn  to  death,  are  glad  to  adopt  any  little 
system  which  makes  management  easier.  Teaching  and  all 
it  means  is  quite  sufficient  for  most  people,  without  the  additional 
worry  of  obtaining  and  maintaining  order.  It  is  impossible  to 
find  anj'where  a  cosmopolitan  class  of  60  children,  who  ha\-e  all 
come  Avith  the  determination  to  get  the  best  they  can  out  of  the 
school  and  who  are  willing  obediently  to  follow  a  teacher  for 
5i  hours  a  day.  Neither  can  any  teacher  be  so  absorbingly 
interesting  for  57^-  hours  a  day  ad  lib  that  the  children  will  attend 
to  all  he  says  with  a\'idity. 

On  the  other  hand  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  with  no 
system,  the  teacher  will  find  a  good  part  of  his  time  taken  up  in 
getting  and  keeping  the  discipline  which  is  essential  to  good 
teaching.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the  more  you  can  make 
good  discipline  and  attention  to  lessons  a  fixed  habit,  the  easier 
will  your  teaching  be.  This  is  where  the  teacher  with  the  eyes 
in  the  back  of  his  head  comes  in. 

The  tiny  children  can  be  easily  made  to  believe  that  he  has 
eyes  there,  and  though  the  older  ones  scorn  the  idea,  yet  they  can 
be  taught  to  feel  that  even  if  he  has  not  eyes  at  the  back  of  his 
head,  he  is  as  clever  as  if  he  had.  But  we  are  asked,  "  What  is 
idea  of  such  silly  twaddle  ?  " 

The  same  idea  lies  at  the  back  of  this  innocent  piece  of  decep- 
tion, as  lies  at  the  back  of  the  Hindoo  fakir's  display  of  talent. 
Anj'one  possessing  an  unusual  power  and  more  particularly  a 
mysterious  power  compels  respect,  and  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  obedience. 

Anything  which  places  the  teacher  above  the  rut  of  common 
men,  which  shows  in  him  some  force  or  power  which  is  unusual, 
gives  him  a  lever  which  he  cannot  afford  to  neglect.  To  test  the 
power  of  the  eye  in  keeping  discipline  make  a  little  experiment. 
Set  your  class  to  read  silently.  vStand  in  front  with  your  own 
book  open  and  your  eyes  roaming  round  and  occasionally  flashing 
a])out  from  one  end  of  the  class  to  the  other.  All  will  be  perfect 
calm.  Every  child  will  be  conscientioush'-  reading.  Now  sit 
at  vour  desk  and  write  or  read.     If  the  children  ha\'e  been  trained 
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few  minutes  will  elapse  before  there  is  shuffling,  lidgetting,  a 
subdued  murmur,  and  few  children  will  be  able  to  reproduce 
what  they  read.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  look  up  and  say 
"Sit  still,"  "Don't  shuffle,"  "Don't  talk,"  "Stand  out  the 
talker  ;  "it  applies  to  nobody  in  particular  and  is  taken  notice 
of  by  no  one  in  particular,  and  while  the  disorder  gets  worse  it 
seems  impossible  to  check  it.  Moreover,  it  takes  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  to  get  the  class  thoroughly  settled  down  again 
even  if  a  determined  effort  is  made. 

While  e^'ery  child  feels  your  eye  upon  him  all  is  well.  When 
he  knows  he  can  dodge  he  will  do  it.  There  is  no  inherent 
wickedness  in  it,  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  psychology. 

Again,  during  an  assembly  look  at  a  child  just  committing  a 
slight  offence,  and  he  will  shuffle  uneasih'.  Det  him  feel  your 
eye  upon  him  at  frequent  inter\'als,  and  he  dare  not  do  wrong. 

In  ever}'  class,  the  presence  of  the  teacher  and  his  general 
observation  is  sufficient  to  keep  in  order  the  great  majority.  It 
is  easy  for  the  practical  teacher  to  find  out  promptly  those  who 
demand  most  attention  and  by  flashing  his  eye  continually  from 
one  to  another  of  them,  he  co\'ers  the  whole  class  and  sends  a 
special  telegraphic  message  to  the  likely  delinquent. 

The  quiet,  firm  insistence  of  a  look  is  a  splendid  aid  to 
discipline. 


Short  Exposures. 

The  photographer  can  take  a  snapshot  by  exposing  his  plate 
for  the  fraction  of  a  second,  but  in  the  early  daj^s  of  the  art  many 
minutes  were  required. 

When  you  are  teaching  a  certain  piece  of  information  you 
may  be  compared  with  a  photographer.  The  piece  of  knowledge 
which  you  wish  to  fix  in  your  pupils'  minds  is  a  fact  which  has 
always  existed,  just  as  a  beautiful  landscape,  sa5^  has  always 
existed.  The  photographer  wants  to  carry  away  an  exact 
reproduction  of  that  landscape  to  be  looked  at,  when  the  actual 
place  is  in-accessible,  by  himself  and  by  others  that  they  may  know 
what  it  is  like  without  ha\ing  visited  it. 
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You  wish  to  imprint  on  the  iniiul  of  your  pupils  a  mental 
image  of  a  fact  or  an  object,  which  they  may  alwaj^s  retain  for 
themselves  when  the  source  of  knowledge — the  teacher — is 
inaccessible  and  which  they  may  show  to  others  who  have  not 
been  privileged. 

Proceed  on  the  same  lines  as  the  photographer. 

The  object  or  the  fact  is  there. 

The  sensitive  plate  and  the  mechanism  of  the  camera  are 
there  in  the  child-mind.     You  are  the  operator  merely. 

Ciet  the  right  focus.  Your  plate  nuist  not  be  too  near  or  too 
far  away — the  angle  must  be  right.  The  child-mind — the 
receiving  medium — must  be  prepared  to  receive  the  impression — 
it  must  be  within  the  scope  of  his  apprehension  and  ability. 

Of  course,  you  will  see  that  the  light  is  right ;  you  will  not 
attempt  to  get  a  clear  image  if  the  brain  is  in  a  fog  or  muddle. 

Now  for  the  exposure.  Remember  that  the  recei\ing  medium 
— the  plate,  the  human  mind — is  more  or  less  perfect,  but  remem- 
ber also  that  no  improvements,  practically  speaking,  have  been 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  brains  since  the  world  began. 
Heredity  has  had  something  to  say,  but  the  child  brain  is,  generally 
speaking,  constituted  as  it  was  thousands  of  years  ago.  There 
have  been  no  patents  taken  out  and  no  new  methods  of  manu- 
facture adopted.  The  progress  of  the  race  has  not  been  due  to 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  mental  machinery,  the 
impro\'enient  has  been  due  to  the  use  to  which  this  machinery 
has  been  put. 

The  child-brain  then  knows  nothing  of  the  "  short  exposure 
system."  To  give  a  short  exposure  is  to  run  the  risk  of  obtaining 
a  blurred  impression.  Don't  think  a  child  can  grasp  ever5^thing 
immediately.  Oive  time  for  every  detail  of  the  picture  to  be 
impressed  on  the  recei\-ing  medium  so  that  a  complete  and  clear 
image  may  result. 

Having  assured  yourself  that  you  have  obtained  a  clear 
image,  you  nuist  not  suppose  that  that  is  the  photograph.  You 
have  only  got  the  negative.  You  may  print  as  many  copies  as 
you  like — that  is,  the  image  may  be  reproduced  at  examinations 
and  afterwards  as  often  as  desired.  But  it  needs  to  be  developed 
and  printed  first.     The  plate  must  be  placed  in  the  solution 
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which  will  bring  out  the  light  and  shade.  The  mental  image 
must  be  treated  to  questions  and  explanations  which  will  show 
its  importance  and  its  relati\'e  value.  Then  it  must  be  printed. 
It  must  be  reproduced  in  the  size,  shape,  and  form  required. 

The  negative  is  then  stored  in  the  brain  ready  for  printing 
copies  as  required  at  later  dates.  But  consider  the  number  of 
negati\'es  stored  up  in  the  brain. 

How  is  it  that  many  a  boy  and,  indeed,  many  a  student  who 
has  laboriously  acquired  information  (negatives)  cannot  answer 
examination  questions  (that  is,  cannot  print  copies)  ?  It  is 
because  he  has  mislaid  the  negative.  He  has  it,  but  because  it 
is  jumbled  up  among  others  he  cannot  find  it  when  he  wants  it. 
At  school  you  may  help  by  judicious  questions  ;  when  he  leaves 
you  he  cannot  help  himself.  This  accounts  for  a  great  deal 
of  apparent  dulness  and  lack  of  knowledge.  You  must  devise 
some  scheme  by  which  he  may  learn  to  catalogue  his  negatives 
that  he  may  refer  to  them  in  a  moment. 
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wearing  of  spectacles  which  are  so 
adapted  as  to  neutralize  any  defects  in  the 
Eyes  will  entirely  remove  the  Brainfag 
and  its  attendant  symptoms. 
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